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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


It promises to be America’s hap- 
piest new year since 1929. 


* 
The New Deal now pledges a 
new deal for business. 

a 
A prediction: Securities will go 
higher next year. 

* 


President Roosevelt has let out 
his schoolroom boys. 


* 


Watch bank lending expand. 

OK 
Utilities will emerge from the 
political cloud now enveloping 
them. 


* 


Foreigners like our cotton-cur- 
tailing! Means more demand for 


their cotton. 
* 


Vice-President Garner has gar- 
nered only obscurity. 


* 


Telephone probers are likely to 
find the lines clear—and clean. 
Americanism ts returning. 

* 
Congress will propose much, do 


little. 
* 


The 59-cent dollar is little likely 
to be changed. 
* 


Will 1935 become known as “Re- 
covery Year’? 


Japan is riding high, wide and— 
perilously. 


International commerce should 
take on new life next year. 

* 
TVA: Terrible Visionary Atroc- 
ity. 

oo 
A balanced America will easily 
achieve a balanced budget. 

* 


Building should soon begin to 
rise. 
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The 1935 Way to Stock Market Success—a brand- 
new book by a noted financial authority. 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS 


by R. W. Schabacker 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS”; Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 


The old methods of investing and trading are out! Ignor- 
ance has become a costly luxury. The Stock Market—with 
its new laws, its new rules, its new line-ups, still has hand- 
some profits in store. Fortunes will again be made. NOW 
is the time to lay the foundation. 


But the market holds out its rewards only to those who 
know its meanings, its workings, its pitfalls, its hidden 
shortcuts. 


Schabacker’s new book initiates you into the stock market 
of today and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of 
the thousands who will always lose and places you among 
the professionals. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
Success. It enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 


It makes profits surer, quicker and easier. It gives you the 
same priceless information that professional traders use 
and that every wise investor must use to be successful. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
your constant guide and counselor. Written 
by one of the country’s greatest authorities, 
for practical, successful operation, it is truly 
a NEW DEAL for the investor who wants to 
make money in the market! 


This book is an ideal Christmas Gift for every investor and 
trader. Simply fill in the coupon below and mail it AT 
ONCE, so that the book may reach the recipient in time 
for Christmas. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
[] Send R. W. Schabacker’s new book “STOCK MARKET PROFITS” to 
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CITY & STATE 
as my Christmas Present and send him a card announcing my gift. 
My remittance for $5.00 is enclosed. 
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WHO WOULDN'T) 
PREFER A DODGE 


LOW PRICES? 


AT THESE 
AMAZING 
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OIL FILTER—Only 
Dodge, among lowest- 
priced trucks, has an oil 
filter along with full- 
pressure lubrication to 
assure clean oil con- 
stantly for your engine. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
—Only Dodge puts hy- 
draulic brakes on your 
lowest-priced truck to 
stop quick and safe,save 
tires and brake linings. 


q 


VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS—Pioneered by 
Dodge in low-priced 
trucks. Save gas, post- 
pone valve grinding for 
thousands of extra miles 
and also resist pitting. 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE—Dodge 
was first to give you a 
full-floating rear axle... 
saves repairs ...cuts up- 
keep expenses. 
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LL three of America’s lowest- 
A priced trucks are now virtu- 
ally identical in price. This means 
that your minimum truck budget 
will buy a Dodge. It means you 
can get many such cost-cutting, 
money-saving featuresas hydraulic 
brakes, oil filter, valve seat inserts 
and full-floating rear axle on your 
low-priced truck without having 
to pay extra. There are 18 of these 
recognized high-priced features in 
low-priced Dodge trucks. And no 
other low-priced truck gives you 
anywhere near all of them. Ask 
your Dodge dealer for a copy of 
the “Show-Down” score card that 
shows you how to judge low- 
priced trucks for yourself. See 
your Dodge dealer today. 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 

Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*All prices f. o. b. ee Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. ial equipment, in- 
cluding dual wheels on 1%-ton models, extra. 
Time payments to fit your budget, Ask for the 
officialChrysler MotorsCommercial Credit Pian. 
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Now’s the time to start IF INDUSTRY heretofore has 
+s had good reason for holding 
driving ahead 


back, now it has good reason 
for starting to drive ahead. 
Washington was the stumbling block. Now Washington 
declares most emphatically that it is anxious to join 
hands with business and industry in expediting recovery. 
President Roosevelt began indicating such a policy this 
Summer; now he, Right-Bower Richberg, Secretary 
Ickes and others closest to the Chief Executive have 
given men of affairs positive assurances. 

Never was a nation so ideally circumstanced for reg- 
istering impressive progress. A compilation on page 
22 reveals pent-up needs for durable and capital goods 
totalling fully $40,000,000,000. The wreckage caused 
by the financial panic of 1929 and the long-drawn-out 
subsequent business depression has been largely cleared 
away. Billions of debts have been adjusted. Weak 
businesses and institutions have been weeded out. 

More. No nation can match our resources. We 
have a gold stock of $8,000,000,000. We have savings 
deposits of $21,500,000,000. We have perhaps 20,000,- 
000 security owners. We have agricultural lands unex- 
celled in extent and productiveness. We have more and 
better-equipped factories than any other country. We 
lead the world in production and utilization of electric 
power. We excel in the science of management. Our 
workers are the most alert, intelligent and ambitious 
in the world. 

The American nation of 1934 is in many respects a 
better, sounder nation than it was in 1929. We have 
developed more balance, more sanity, more solidity. We 
have descended from the clouds to bedrock. 

Everything, with one vital exception, is ripe for enter- 
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ing a new economic era: we have lacked confidence. Now 
that Washington gives solemn promises and pledges that 
it will give industry no more occasion for apprehension, 
the hour is here for business and industry to act with 
its old-time vigor, energy, enterprise, courage, daring. 

Whereas the theoristic advisers who clustered around 
President Roosevelt in the early stages of the New Deal 
were cocksure that they could restore prosperity without 
any help from employers, Donald R. Richberg, now 
President Roosevelt’s closest colleague, frankly admits, 
“The Government can’t do it.” Humility, ’tis well said, 
is the beginning of wisdom. Since Washington to-day 
grasps the elementary fact that revival of prosperity 
depends upon the active co-operation of the employing 
classes, the way is opened up for launching genuine 
progress, for expanding activity, for restoring employ- 
ment. 

The right hand of friendship having been extended 
by the Government, industry should unhesitatingly 
grasp it. 

Should, by any mischance, the United States not 
grasp the present opportunity but enter another long 
and vicious downswing, the final upshot might be most 
catastrophic. 

Let’s start striding confidently ahead! 

* 
The strongest man may be knocked 


down—but he doesn’t stay down. 
* 


Life without laughter would be death. 
* 
Use your two eyes and two ears more 
than your one tongue. 
* 


No depression ever killed opportunity. 
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I UNDERSTAND that 
the Administration is dis- 


wage-boosting posed to soft-pedal wage- 
boosting. Higher prices 


for agricultural products, it is now realized, will benefit 
farmers little if all industrial and other non-agricultural 
wages were forced up drastically. Unduly high wages 
would defeat restoration of balance between farm and 
manufactured goods. Not only so, but higher factory 
and other wages naturally mean higher costs, higher 
prices, thus limiting buying by many groups whose in- 
come has not risen. 

Union labor leaders, therefore, may hereafter find 
Washington less disposed to back them up in demands 
for better wage rates and shorter hours. It is now 
recognized that vast numbers of unorganized employees, 
especially the so-called white-collar workers, have not 
had their wages or salaries raised commensurate with 
the increases engineered by various unionized groups. 

For the present the thirty-hour week, with a one- 
third jump in the wage rate, has lost popularity at Wash- 
ington. The thirty-hour week may be ideal, and doubt- 
less will become feasible by and by; but ideas cannot 
always, in this sternly practical world, be attained over- 
night. 

These latest developments are distinctly encouraging. 

* 
Strive now—the grave will give us rest. 


To think straight, turn aside to listen 


to others. 
* 


TWO New York City man- 
ufacturers decided to move 
their plants to smaller com- 
munities, where they consid- 
ered the labor conditions more satisfactory and the pros- 
pects for lowering costs of production were bright. They 
moved. Now they have been officially informed that 
they must give employment to any and all of their New 
York City workers who care to go along—not at the 
wage rates current in the new localities, but at New 
York City scales. Is not this a brand of political dic- 
tation never before countenanced in the United States? 
Naturally, the manufacturers resent such invasion of 
what they believe to be their Constitutional rights. The 
final outcome in the courts will be awaited with intense 


interest by employers and workers alike. 
; * 


New Deal or no New Deal, a new day 
will yet dawn. 
* 


Even financial world has 
begun to perk up 


Is this carrying dictation 
a little too far? 


WHEN you travel through- 
out this continent, you rarely 
encounter defeatists. In the 
financial world, especially in 
Wall Street, defeatists have been depressingly numerous. 
But lately sentiment even in Wall Street has begun 
to perk up. Some six months ago pessimism became 
rife in New York and in many other Eastern centers. 
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Washington was seen as hell-bent for ‘disruption, dis- 
organization, demoralization of business, industry, secu- 
rities, everything. That sentiment has been only too 
pronouncedly reflected by events.’ Instead of recovery, 
the country has experienced retrogression. 

However, despair has lately begun to lift. Washing- 
ton has acted much more reassuringly in many directions. 
President Roosevelt has not only drawn closer to prac- 
tical business men, but has also more recently acted and 
spoken encouragingly. The present prospect is that 
the financial world and the East generally will get more 
in tune with the hopeful mood of the rest of the con- 
tinent. 

If and as this new cheerfulness becomes translated 
into constructive action, marked progress should be 
witnessed. America has reached virtually an ideal level 
from which to make a fresh economic advance. 

* 


’Tis better to be occasionally cheated 
than perpetually suspicious. 
~ 


Revenge is—the bunk. 
* 


Roosevelt finding business WHEN General Johnson 
stumped out of NRA 
men helpful headquarters, he left little 
but disorganization. De- 
moralization was threatened. Clay Williams, among 
others, took hold and some semblance of system has 
been established. President Roosevelt, I understand, 
has been most favorably impressed by the whole-hearted 
co-operation extended by business executives, some of 
whom are spending most of their time helping out in 
Washington. The prospect now is that NRA will not 
go on the rocks but will be administered more reason- 
ably, more capably, more usefully than ever before. 
Important parts of NRA are worth preserving for the 
sake of achieving stability within industries, eliminating 
grossly unfair practices, regulating work weeks, main- 
taining minimum wages, etc. Self-regulation by industry 
promises to be encouraged. Price fixing, however, is 
officially out of favor. 
NRA, in short, is, in common with various other 
governmental policies, heading towards commonsense 
and normalcy, not towards further experimentation and 


abnormalcy. 
* 


Inward righteousness sustains though all 
else crumble and tumble. 
* 


He punctures TVA’s glitterin ONE of America’s ablest 
pe b business men is Wendell L. 
promises 


Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration, which operates vast utility properties in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area and elsewhere. He 
has thrown out a challenge which Washington may 
find it hard to meet. Not in a prepared speech, but in 
an unguarded moment, President Roosevelt, enthused 





over the Herculean activities in motion at TVA, inti- 
mated that what was being done in that territory would 
be duplicated all over the continent—a declaration Mr. 
Roosevelt probably would not have made had he paused 
and pondered. TVA officials gave him a glittering pic- 
ture of how they would slash electric rates, how they 
were getting ready to achieve miracles. 

But consider this calm, deliberate, authoritative chal- 
lenge by Mr. Willkie: 

The Muscle Shoals hydro and steam plants cost $60,000,000 
and are said to be put on the books of the TVA at $25,000,000. 
The hydro plant was built in a low-cost period. 

The TVA pays as its sole taxes 5 per cent. of the wholesale 
price of electric energy, which is about 4 mills per kwh. The 


power companies in the area are paying in taxes between 15 
per cent. and 20 per cent. of the retail price of electric energy, 


The overhead expenses, interest during construction, etc., are 
not charged against the projects. 

In addition, the TVA franks all of its bills, letters, advertis- 
ing matter, etc.; all freight hauled for the building of the 
project is hauled at not to exceed 662/3 per cent. of the freight 
cost to a private company. 

Given the same subsidies, we can immediately put into effect 
rates below the TVA rates. 


The idea that politicians can run business more eco- 
nomically, more efficiently, more profitably than experi- 
enced business men is ludicrous. Just how economically 
and efficiently have politicians administered their own 
duties? Just how far have they been able to reduce 
taxes? Just how far have they succeeded in making their 
customers, their clients, happy—meaning taxpayers? 

Let politicians stick to politics and leave business to 


or about 2 cents per kwh. 


business men. 


The TVA is financed at low interest rates, based on all the 
income and all the property of every man, woman and child 


in the United States. 


RESPONSIBILITY broadens 
and deepens. 

Donald R. Richberg, quondam rad- 
ical of radicals, has undergone a 
mental metamorphosis, business lead- 
ers confide. 

He has become convinced that 
prosperity cannot be restored by 
Washington alone, but that the enlist- 
ment of the active, enthusiastic sup- 
port of fillers of pay envelopes is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Men who have talked recently with 
Richberg have been most favorably 
impressed by his manifest sincerity 
in seeking their co-operation. 

Don’t be astonished if things short- 
ly begin to move upwards. 


A VERITABLE railway renais- 
sance impends—indeed, is already 
here. 

Streamlined passenger trains cov- 
ering well over a_ mile-a-minute 
promise to be followed by brand-new 
types of freight cars, cars (with im- 
proved brakes) capable of carrying 
far more pay-load at less cost because 
of their greatly reduced weight. 
Charles J. Hardy, who succeeded the 
lamented William H. Woodin as 
head of American Car & Foundry, 
tells me that they are building for 
one road two eight-car, heavy-duty 
express trains weighing approximate- 
ly half as much as the trains they 
will displace. 

“Once place the railroads in a posi- 
tion where they can safely replace 
obsolete and uneconomic equipment, 
and their released new purchasing 
power will surge forward,” says Mr. 
Hardy, “the very spearhead of our 
nation’s drive towards recovery.” 


* 


God hasn’t joined the unemployed. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





CHARLES J. HARDY 


Mr. Hardy sees the requisite capi- 
tal to renovize our railroads becom- 
ing available. He also foresees more 
helpful governmental regulation. 

My own humble opinion is that our 
railroads are to enjoy a rebirth. 

Enterprises like American Car & 
Foundry, Baldwin Locomotive, West- 
inghouse Air Brake, New York Air 
Brake and other caterers to railroads 
should participate in our railway 
renaissance. 


THE PRESIDENT of one na- 
tionally-known corporation that is in 
need of funds recently submitted a 
security-issuing plan to his direc- 
torate. 

He immediately received notifica- 
tion from half of all the directors 
that they would not care to incur the 
responsibilities and penalties imposed 
by the Securities Act, that they 
would, rather, resign. 


Congress should make time to 
modify the unreasonable barriers 
imposed by the Securities Act. It 
has proved no obstacle to floating the 
most questionable securities, the most 
questionable new ventures, but has 
paralyzed the raising of capital by 
our best, most trustworthy, oldest- 
established enterprises. 


HOW SOON will J. P. Morgan 
& Company organize a security-un- 
derwriting, an investment, offshoot? 

That question is keenly discussed 
in the financial world. 

It isn’t conceivable that the 20 part- 
ners of the House of Morgan could 
possibly continue to maintain their 
past earnings under the present set- 
up, which confines the firm to a 
strictly banking business. 

When Federal income-tax pay- 
ments were published, it was revealed 
that more than one Morgan partner 
enjoyed au income calling for a tax 
levy of a thousand dollars every busi- 
ness day. There are no such enor- 
mous profits in ordinary commercial 
banking. 

Perhaps Morgan & Company will 
not enter the security-issuing field 
until the Securities Act is modified. 
This act most assuredly needs over- 
hauling. 


PROFESSOR Guy Tugwell has 
talked quite cockily since his return 
trom exile in Europe. But the chances 
are he will quickly discover that he 
and his revolutionary notions no 
longer fit into the changed picture at 
Washington. The nation doesn’t need 
disturbers; it needs reassurers; not 
tearers-down but builders-up. 
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For Better Business Conditions 
—fondition Your Air! 


HROUGH the instrument of air 
T conditioning, millions of man- 

hours will find employment in 
the durable-goods industries before 
the sun of another Summer dawns. 

Many, many millions more man- 
hours can find employment if the 
facilities of the newly proposed fed- 
eral lending vehicle (now tentatively 
called the Central Intermediate Credit 
Bank) are quickly made available to 
certain classifications of commercial 
real estate in the larger metropolitan 
areas. 

As evidence, a cross-section of the 
country’s activities to-day includes 
such large installations now under 
construction as the new 38-story 
building in the Radio City group, 
New York City; an office building of 
the United Fruit Company in New 
Orleans; the $150,000 installation in 
the refurbished White House; the 
new Sears, Roebuck windowless 
headquarters in Chicago; the Plan- 
etarium of the. Museum of Natural 
History in New York City; the 
Archives and Department of Justice 
buildings in Washington. Millions of 
man-hours are absorbed in these un- 
dertakings alone. 

Add to this such projects abroad as 
a new office building in Buenos Aires, 
a gold mine in South Africa, a the- 
atre in Sydney, New South Wales, 
a hotel in India, a casino on the 
Riviera, three hotels in Mexico City, 
a department store in Tokyo, a 22- 
story bank building in Shanghai, and 
you find that the infant industry 
which was born only in recent years 
already has the commanding at- 
tributes of an industrial giant. 

American manufacturers, for the 
most part, supply the parts and 
equipment which serve as the heart 
of the air-conditioning system. Cop- 
per, brass, steel, iron are being ab- 
sorbed by the industry with all the 
power of the Summer sun sucking 
moisture from the sea. Skilled and 
unskilled labor is finding an increas- 
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ing haven in this field since the build- 
ing industry slowed up its tempo. 
And, in spite of the imposing array 
of new construction listed, the bulk 
of work in this field is along the lines 
of rehabilitation and improvements 
in old structures. 

Economically, air conditioning is 
justifying itself in rehabilitation. 
Daily those intimately identified with 
the business are made aware of ready 
proof. I was astonished, in visiting 
the cafeteria of the Hotel Lincoln in 
New York with a friend who inquired 
of the manager about its success, to 
have him say that the sales volume 
had increased 50 per cent. since the 
air-conditioning system had been in- 
stalled. 


Dollars, Man-Hours and Progress 


During the past Summer, the Stat- 
ler hotel chain experimented with the 
idea of air conditioning in a certain 
number of its Detroit guest rooms. 
Thirty rooms were selected for the 
trial. It represented a surplus ca- 
pacity of the cooling equipment de- 
signed to take care of certain public 
rooms in the building. One hundred 
days of Summer returned an addi- 
tional $1.00 per room over the usual 
rates for this convenience. The net 
result of the installation now is pro- 
jected in a comprehensive program 
to provide similar accommodations in 


WE MEAN IT! 





selected spaces in other hotels 
throughout the chain. The Hotel 
Carlton in Washington, D. C., air- 
conditioned its entire top floor last 
Summer, including thirty guest 
rooms, and it is now extending the 
system, floor by floor, through the 
entire building. 

As a durable-goods contribution 
this achievement could be duplicated 
in well-selected establishments from 
coast to coast if the avenue of sec- 
ondary financing were made available 
to liquidate the cost over a three to 
six-year period. It would eliminate 
thousands from the relief rolls, now 
laden with the pick of the building 
industries — plumbers, steamfitters, 
electricians, sheet-metal workers, 
coppersmiths, welders. 

A modest improvement of a char- 
acter similar to the Statler project 
would aggregate from $25,000 to 
$35,000, since in the nature of 
things alterations are more expensive 
than new construction. Such an in- 
stallation would have to progress with 
a minimum of inconvenience to the 
ordinary routine of business and it 
might encompass a two-months’ in- 
terval; under the code this would 
mean a 40-hour week, two shifts 
would total 80 hours per week. Over 
a two-months’ span, with 20 men em- 
ployed on field erection alone, ap- 
proximately 12,000-15,000 man-hours 
would be utilized. This is an index 
of air conditioning’s capacity for put- 
ting men to work. 

Precision instruments, pumps, cool- 
ing towers, controls, fans, cork in- 
sulation, paint, pipe and fittings are 
utilized in every installation, as well 
as the basic industries already re- 
ferred to. And brick, cement, lime, 
trim, etc., as a consequence, for wher- 
ever this type of work is done, finish 
work must follow. 

Last Fall, in another field, air con- 
ditioning demonstrated the logic of 
wise expenditure when a renting ex- 
ecutive was hard pressed to move a 
certain space in a Detroit office build- 
ing. It was one of the lower floors, 
in close proximity to the street noises, 


DURABLE GOODS pay dividends—to the man who buys as well 


as the man who sells. And better dividends bring better business. 


Take air conditioning, for example. It’s not a frill. It pays its 


own way. And it creates: 


Profits for the company which buys it. 


Jobs for the men who manufacture it and install it. 


Sales for the hundreds of companies which supply materials and 
parts to this baby giant of the durable-goods industries. 











dusty and somewhat shaded. Only 
when it was air-conditioned with the 
accompaniment of closed windows 
was he able to rent it. The satis- 
fied tenant is now the landlord’s en- 
thusiastic advance agent. In the field 
of real estate a notable instance also 
was the removal of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation a distance of one 
block in New York City to find head- 
quarters for the office staff in the 
newly air-conditioned premises of the 
New York Trust Company Building. 


Filene’s giant store in Boston, 
which was air-conditioned in 1928 on 
the first floor and basement, has seen 
the worth of air conditioning demon- 
strated during the protracted span of 
the depression : to the extent that they 
have. recently awarded a $400,000 
contract to extend its functions 
throughout other sections of the store. 
The John Shillito department store 
in Cincinnati is duplicating this en- 
deavor at the present time with a 
$100,000 extension. Even Mickey 
Mouse is now to be benefited with the 
construction of a new Walt Disney 
studio fully air-conditioned in Los 
Angeles. The Van Buren moving- 
picture studio of New York City has 
recently installed air conditioning 
both for sound isolation and for hu- 
man comfort. The engineers of the 
new court house at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, are satisfied that air condition- 
ing has demonstrated its worth in the 
field of justice tribunals and they are 
now progressing with the installation 
of a system in the new Jackson Coun- 
ty courthouse. A central brine dis- 

- tribution system in St. Louis, long in 
operation for refrigeration purposes, 
is now being utilized to provide air 
conditioning in the downtown busi- 
ness section by means of chilled water 
piped throughout the buildings 
served. And a hospital in Boston is 
duplicating Arizona’s climate by 
means of air conditioning for the 
treatment of arthritis and rheumatic 
fever. 


Bankers Are Practical, So— 


The proverbially practical and cal- 
culating banker has given impetus to 
the universal spread of air condition- 
ing in very definite terms. In Chi- 
cago alone six of the leading banks 
have equipped their quarters with 
modern systems. And these improve- 
ments were made from an altogether 
different motive from that pronipt- 
ing the average business man. Since 
appreciable amounts of money are in- 
volved in their daily decisions, bank- 
ers reason that their men’s minds must 
be on the problem at hand at the 
moment, and not on whether his col- 
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POWER PRODUCES AIR CONDITIONING; MACHINES PRODUCE POWER; MEN 
PRODUCE MACHINES. THUS, MORE AIR CONDITIONING MEANS MORE JOBS 


lar is wilting or his hair dishevelled. 
With the employees comfortable, they 
look for the maximum in efficiency. 

In the aggregate, appropriations to 
cover air-conditioning installations in 
amounts from $2,500 to $10,000 en- 
compass the sphere of greatest vol- 
ume. In this group we find the com- 
manding average: the business man, 
the local merchant, the restaurant, the 
rank and file of the specialty shops, 
the beauty shop, men’s furnishings 
and a representatation of America’s 
diversified endeavors. 

A selected group of 50 typical 
hotels and restaurants ranging from 
the Jolly Cafe, in Topeka, Kansas, 
through the French Village Restau- 
rant, Louisville, Kentucky, and 


White’s Tea Room in. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to the cocktail room of the 
exclusive Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 





ington, showed an average cost of 
installation of $9,152.88, with a low 
of $900 and a high of $60,000. Apro- 
pos of this selected group, the ob- 
servations of the owners constitute 
an interesting record of these self- 
liquidating improvements: 

“Everyone had failed in our base- 
ment location. We put in air con- 
ditioning. It has been profitable 
since,” 

“Air conditioning has prevented 
damp table cloths and napkins in 
humid weather.” 

“I didn’t get any comments until 
one day we had a breakdown. We 
had over 100 complaints.” 

“We get more family business.” 

In a questionnaire addressed to 
restaurants and hotels, 30 out of 32 
reported increased patronage ranging 
from 12 to 100 per cent. as a direct 
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result of air conditioning. The aver- 
age increase was over 30 per cent. 


Men’s-wear shops report increased 
sales as a result of air conditioning. 
They express the belief that a man 
may drop in merely to purchase a 
collar or a tie or some incidental piece 
of raiment. He finds the interior 
comfortable; a relief from the out- 
door temperature. He lingers, looks 
over other articles, another sale 
is made—sometimes in_ sizeable 
amounts. The Raleigh Haberdashery, 
the first commercial building of its 
kind to be fully air-conditioned in 
Washington, D. C., Zachry’s in At- 
lanta (with an operation cost of $200 
for a 5-month season), and Finch- 
ley’s in New York, represent the type 
of store that can afford air condi- 
tioning at this time, and they have 
demonstrated that it pays. 


Utilities Take a Hand 


In the huge program before it, the 
industry has the unqualified support 
of the electric utility companies, who 
find their long-sought Summer load 
in the popular acceptance of air con- 
ditioning. In a manner that definitely 
identifies their interest, they have 
publicized its advantages, and through 
newspapers, magazines, envelope-fill- 
ers, outdoor display and expositions, 
have brought the story of air condi- 
tioning to their millions of customers. 
Typical of the utility companies’ reac- 
tion to air conditioning is the in- 
stallation of 350 unit conditioners in 
the office building of the Potomac 
Electric Power Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—striking evidence that 
they are not only supporting it, but 
are actually absorbing it. 

-And the railroads should not be 
forgotten. Air conditioning is the 
spearhead of their attack on compet- 


ing airplanes, buses and private auto- 
mobiles. 

Earlier in these paragraphs refer- 
ence was made to the possible use of 
federal funds in connection with the 
rehabilitation of certain types of real 
estate. Potentially this holds a com- 
manding prospect in the President’s 
several - billion - dollar government 


.credit program, although it may be 


anticipating the final decision to say 
that department and chain stores, 
hotels, office buildings and store prop- 
erties are the only commercial types 
acceptable to date. These groups gen- 
erally are the ones that experience 
thus far has demonstrated -can be 
made quickly self-liquidating, which 
is of paramount importance in the 
federal plan now under contempla- 
tion. As a matter of fact, PWA 
funds made it possible to air-condi- 
tion the new municipal auditorium of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Actually there is provision at the 
present time to take care of such de- 
mands on a shorter term basis than 
the contemplated program considers. 
The last session of Congress author- 
ized the placement of $580,000,000 to 
be made available through the Federal 
Reserve banks and the RFC, although 
recent figures reveal that only a few 
millions of this sum have been loaned 
to date. The general improvement 
in conditions and, specifically, the 
noticeable improvement in real estate 
may alter this situation, so that loans 
involving real estate may hereafter 
prove more acceptable. If this rather 
obvious conclusion is not the correct 
one the lack of consideration thus far 
given to the matter finds no other 
explanation. 

Air conditioning has made its 
greatest strides toward universal ac- 
ceptance throughout the period of the 


e.* 


York Ice Machinery Corp. 


in Washington, potent senators discuss ponderous problems in an air-conditioned 
committee room in the Senate’s office building— 
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depression. Actually one of the most 
progressive moves in this direction 
was taken by one of the world’s lead- 
ing manufacturers in the Summer 
of 1932 when he hesitantly intro- 
duced his new household line. It met 
with immediate acclaim, and one 
of the company’s very first house- 
hold air-conditioning installations in 
Brooklyn (one of the first territories 
in which it was introduced), was sold 
for an all-cash consideration of 
$2,100. Yet, in truth, it could hardly 
be said that this purchaser repre- 
sented the luxury class as it is popu- 
larly accepted. Installment buying in 
the household field played only a 
minor part in this company’s exten- 
sive success, which brought in more 
than $1,000,000 in its first six 


months. 


Not a Cure—But It Helps 


Comfort and the protection of 
health have been foremost in appeal 
where inroads have been made on the 
household market, although for spe- 
cific and obvious reasons bed-ridden 
patients, convalescents, hay-fever or 
asthmatic patients and children have 
been the moving influence in air con- 
ditioning’s introduction into the home 
outside of the accepted appeal already 
characterized. Air conditioning, it 
must be noted in passing, is not a 
cure for the respiratory diseases 
mentioned. It does, however, pro- 
vide relief under proper supervision 
while the patient is in the conditioned 
area and some measure of relief for 
a time thereafter. 

Stores, subways, telephone com- 
panies, factories—they’re all swelling 
the volume of the tide to air condt- 
tioning. In Forses for December 15, 
Thomas J. Charles will reveal some 
new and unique installations. 


Westinghouse 


——While in Topeka, Kansas, ordinary citizens swallow their lunches in an 
air-conditioned chop suey restaurant—the Jolly Cafe 
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Durable - Prosperity Roll of Honor 


N the roar of steel, the clamor of machinery, the rattle of rivets—that’s where recovery lies. 
Every purchase of equipment, every contract for new construction, every decision to invest 
money in durable goods is to-day a contribution to the return of Durable Prosperity. 
To these corporations listed below and to all others who are now blazing a prosperity trail by 
durable-goods purchases, All Honor for their Courage and for their Foresight. 


puPont (E. I.) p—E Nemours & Co. 


- Opened new $7,000,000 alkali plant at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
3 AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE Ry. 


Will spend $1,800,000 for air-conditioning principal trains. 


10 new planes put into operation to complete $2,500,000 equipment 
program. 


- Has bought 20 buses. 


Adding to Houston plant. $400,000. 
Ordered 75 new tank cars. 


. Erecting three new buildings at Baltimore plant. 
- Spent more than $1,650,000 during last twelve months for new 


building and new equipment. 


- Replacing 30-year-old machinery with new equipment. 


To enlarge plant of Mountain Varnish and Color Works, and 
install special machinery. $250,000. 


. Erecting modern tunnel kiln to replace five old kilns. Baltimore. 
. Spending $2,000,000 on machine tools and foundry equipment. 
. New Chevrolet plant under construction. Oldsmobile Division 


spending $2,500,000 to increase production capacity. 


- Opened new plant at Baltimore. 

- Will erect new plant at Parlin, N. J. 

- Spending $650,000 for two new buildings at Peoria, IIl., plant. 

. Placed $1,200,000 order for 11 new diesel-electric locomotives. 


Also ordered streamlined train. 


- New $7,000,000 plant at Lake Charles, La., completed. 


New England Alcohol Co., subsidiary, building new dry-ice plant. 


- Increasing capacity of Detroit plants. 

- Has ordered 10,000 tons of rails. 

- 10 new planes put into operation. Investment $800,000. 

. Has ordered 10,000 tons of rails. 

. Spending over $6,200,000 on tooling, machinery and equipment, 


plant rearrangement. 


- Placed orders for 57 streamlined electric locomotives costing nearly 


$15,000,000. 


- Constructing two new grain-elevator units at Battle Creek, Mich., 


plant. Capacity, 1,500,000 bushels. 


- Increasing capacity of Cincinnati, O., and Middletown, Conn., 


plants. 


- Planning new branch factory in Seattle. 
- Has built two new lubricating oil plants. Cost $1,000,000 each. 
- With Pullman Company, will spend $2,000,000 to air-condition 260 


sleeping cars. 

Acheson Graphite Co., subsidiary, building $100,000 addition to 
Niagara Falls plant. 

Ordered new $2,500,000 rolling mill for Campbell plant. 
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They Put Durable Goods 


on the Map 


C. D. FRAZER 


Continuing “Setting the Stage for a Comeback,” 


the fascinating inside story of the Durable 


Goods Industries Committee 


dustries Committee was non-par- 
tisan and non-political. The men 

in it were realists who wanted no 
credit of any kind; they merely 
wanted to get people back to work. 
They scorned the possible expedient 
of letting the administration stew in 
its own juice and adopted a construc- 
tive attitude toward their task, realiz- 
ing that if their report contained noth- 
ing but hoots and jeers at the New 
Deal, little would be gained and much 
might be lost. They also recognized 
the fact that a wholesale scrapping 
of governmental agencies was neither 
desirable nor possible and that the 
real need was for a true critical 
analysis of the President’s program. 
This, actually, was the great con- 
tribution of the Durable Goods In- 
dustries Committee. Its report helped 
to clear the air for all business men 
and started them along a path of 
sound judgment. It crystallized their 
thinking and focussed attention upon 
the fundamental issues at stake, 
which had been submerged under 
the administration’s aggressive lead- 
ership. It encouraged them by 
pointing out that although the New 
Deal had opened an economic Pan- 
dora’s box, thereby loosing upon the 
business world a number of ills and 
diseases, there still remained reasons 
for hope. And, last but not least, it 
helped to destroy the popular notion 
that all industry was to be judged bv 
the comparatively few men who had 
disgraced it. This was all-important 
because it brought home the danger 
of broadly penalizing many industri- 
alists for the crimes of a few, a na- 


A: a group, the Durable Goods In- 
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tionwide trend at the time which the 
committee felt was like the ancient 
Chinese custom of burning down a 
house to roast a pig. 

The committee members analyzed 
the existing social and economic prob- 
lems as consisting of three phases— 
relief, recovery and reform—and con- 
fined themselves to the second of 
these, except when they considered 
certain relief and reform measures 
inimical to the recovery process. 
They indicated clearly that by recov- 
ery they meant the re-establishment 
of private enterprise, rather than 
public relief by governmental agen- 
cies, as the means of livelihood of the 
people. 

The report, when sent to the Presi- 


dent on May 14th, was a comprehen- . 


sive, clear-cut analysis of the eco- 
nomic problem couched in forceful, 
business-like language. It 
was a composite document 
that had been arranged 
and rearranged a dozen 
times. Every phase of it 
had been’ exhaustively 
threshed out and every 
proposal had been the sub- 
ject of long controversy. 
It assured the administra- 
tion of the support of the 
durable-goods industries in putting 
men back to work and its every phrase 
rang with the sincerity of the men 
who had written it because practically 
every one of them had, in his own 
life, experienced the struggles of 
labor. 

The magnitude of the report pre- 
cludes a discussion of its details here. 
One of its notable achievements was 









SMASH THROUGH TO 
DURABLE RECOVERY: 


its demonstration to the nation that 
over fifty per cent. of all unemploy- 
ment was right on the doorstep of the 
durable-goods industries. A general 
discussion of the economic character- 
istics of durable goods explained the 
reasons for this condition. 

This, in turn, brought into the 
highlight the inane fallacy of reduc- 
ing hours and raising wages in lines 
of business that were already stagger- 
ing under heavy losses and diminish- 
ing sales volumes. The theory that 
wages represented the sole important 
factor of national income, which had 
been the basis for the whole “new 
economics” gospel, was put to rout 
by a barrage of facts. 

The report may be characterized 
simply as a plea to stop kicking in- 
dustry in the face. It was a plea to 
stop the terrific unsound waste of 
money, to dispel the fear of inflation, 
to abandon the settlement-worker at- 
titude, and to put recovery before re- 
form. It cut deep into the economic 
problem and offered definite sugges- 
tions for its solution, among which 
was a gigantic modernization plan 
and other well-publicized ideas. It 
represented night-and-day toil on the 
part of fifteen able and established 
business leaders who were as eager 
to restore prosperity to the nation as 
anyone could possibly be. 

The committee, while preparing the 
report, engaged in several other ac- 
tivities which should be mentioned. 
The members had joined vigorously 
in the opposition against the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill. They had also 
fought against the stifling provisions 
of the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and succeeded in forcing through 
reasonable amendments to both bills. 
It must not be thought that they op- 
posed both enactments in their en- 
tirety. As a matter of fact, they 
favored a certain amount 
of regulation but merely 
wanted changes in those 
clauses which were out of 
all reason. 

An additional phase of 
work in which Lewis 
Brown participated for 
the committee was the 
drawing up of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. He 
collaborated with the National Emer- 
gency Council in framing this bill and 
since it promises to become a very 
effective piece of legislation, he de- 
serves credit for that work. 

This brings us to a strange point 
in the history of the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee—the Hot 
Springs convention in September. 
So much ill-advised publicity was cir- 






culated regarding this meeting that a 
reconstruction of events is appro- 
priate. 

After presenting the report to the 
President, the committee was left 
dangling in the air, as no acknowl- 
edgment had been received from 
either the administration or General 
Johnson. So, to keep the record 
straight (at least with the men who 
had elected it), the committee called 
a meeting for September 14th and 
15th at Hot Springs, Virginia. Sev- 
eral hundred code-authority members 
were present. Invitations were also 
extended to General Johnson and to 
the head of the Industrial Advisory 
Board of the NRA, neither of whom 
was able to attend. But there was 
a number of outsiders there, includ- 
ing representatives of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as the head of a 
large publishing company. The com- 
mittee’s only object at the meeting 
was to make a final report to the dur- 
able-goods industries, stating that the 
work had been completed. ? 

The group had been elected at the 
request of a government official. 
Serving without remuneration and at 
their own expense, the members had 
spent weeks of research and debate 


MIGHTY. MACHINES ARE HUNGRY GIANTS—HUNGRY FOR WORK, EAGER TO SHARE IN THE JOB OF REBUILDING 


in an effort to answer General John- 
son’s questions. A sub-committee had 
helped to draw up the, National Hous- 
ing Act, for which it has been cred- 
ited as the dominating influence, aside 
from the administration itself, in the 
passage of the bill. The report had 
been one of the few constructive 
documents presented to the adminis- 
tration. Surely, the committee’s ac- 
tions had indicated nothing if not co- 
operation with the government. 


“Secret”? Not at All! 


Conceive, then, the astonishment of 
these men when they read in various 
newspapers that “a secret meeting of 
the Durable Goods Industries Com- 
mittee” had been held in which “a 
platform had been adopted to scrap 
the New Deal.” 

Immediately, the committee mem- 
bers set about putting the nation’s 
editors straight on this matter. But 
since denial can never catch up with 
rumor, many people probably still 
think that the committee’s dread pur- 
pose is to undermine the national wel- 
fare. It was a highly unfortunate in- 
cident and the exact source of those 
wild stories remains a _ mystery. 
It bore the hall mark of a certain 
revolutionary technique observed fre- 
quently in connection with labor 
matters. 








Rittase 


The meetirg, of course, was by no 
means secret. And it is almost need- 
less to say that reports of the confer- 
ence adopting a general platform 
were absolutely without . foundation 
in fact. No platform was ever dis- 
cussed and no attitude toward the ad- 
ministration was taken, although in a 
gathering of such outspoken men, a 
few spicy words regarding NRA 
were to be expected. 

At the convention, the question did 
arise, however, as to whether or not 
the committee should be continued. 
The several hundred men _ present 
agreed to make it a permanent body 
and provided also for a council, made 
up of one member from each indus- 
try, to act as a regular medium of 
contact between the parent commit- 
tee and the various businesses. It 
was a tribute to Houston, Hook and 
the others that they were re-elected 
as a body, Four new members, three 
of whose names have not been an- 
nounced; were added to the group. 

Judged by its actions, the commit- 
tee specializes in fact-finding. Its 
report to the President was no emas- 
culated, rubber-stamp document but 
a masterful presentation of facts and 
the conclusions logically to be de- 
duced from them. Wholly non-parti- 
san, the committee, since its incep- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Simple Selling Makes Sales 


“Simplified selling” is the phrase 
with which Kelvinator Corporation 
sums up the effort behind a record- 
breaking year in commercial-refrig- 
eration sales. 


The foundation of the program is a 
three-step selling plan which the com- 
pany substitutes for elaborate ten- 
and twenty-step plans ; and which can 
be outlined in just three words: in- 
vestigation, demonstration, specifica- 
tion. 

Investigation starts at the first call 
on the prospect, when the salesman 
shuns selling, concentrates only on 
finding out just what the prospect’s 
business needs in the way of refrig- 
eration. 

Then comes specification ; the sales- 
man returns to his office, checks the 
prospect’s credit rating, consults a 


Automobile owners are cheering as the towers of New York City’s giant 
The $44,200,000 project, PWA-financed, 


Triborough Bridge take form. 


will provide a by-way around crowded Manhattan for millions of motorists 
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BUSINESS 


refrigeration engineer and draws up 
a complete sales presentation and pro- 
posal, which he binds into a neat 
booklet. 


Finally comes demonstration, when 
the salesman, now ready to talk tur- 
key, returns to the prospect with an 
individualized story of the services 
and benefits which his product will 
give the prospect. 


This method, reports Kelvinator, 
makes it possible for the salesman to 
use an effective, personalized appeal 
to the prospect’s self interest instead 
of sitting up nights trying to think of 
a good angle or barging in totally un- 
prepared and trusting to luck. 


Tuned-to-the-Times Selling 


In the first ten months of this year, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has rung up a 61 per cent. 
increase in paid 
new business, 
against a 10 per 
cent. increase for 
the _life-insurance 
business as a whole. 

The secret, says 
the company, lies in 
well directed sales 
effort and carefully 
laid selling plans, 
both tuned to the 
times. Planks in 
the company’s sell- 
ing platform are: 

1. A new class 
of prospects has 
supplanted the old. 
So salesmen are 
urged to broaden 
their prospecting 
fields, dig deeper 
into the soil, stop 
trying to hatch 


china eggs. 
“ye 2. Selling effort 
BA / must be more care- 
fully prepared and 
A time used to better 


advantage than in 
earlier; “easier” 
days. So _ repre- 
sentatives have 
been sold on a pro- 


International 


gram of time control and minutely 
planned working days. 

3. The company’s interests are 
bound up with those of its salesmen ; 
salesmen ate human beings and should 
be treated as such. So the company 
has taken them into its confidence on 
its general program and future sales 
plans; has offered group life insur- 
ance at cost to qualifying representa- 
tives; and has made a special point 
of keeping in direct, intimate, per- 
sonal contact with agents in order 
that executives may know the con- 
ditions and problems agents are 
facing. 

Backing up these planks are a mod- 
ern kit of sales helps and an aggres- 
sive sales-promotion campaign. As 
proof that tuned-to-the-times selling 
hits the right note, the company 
points not only to a sales increase far 
greater than the industry’s; but also 
to the fact that the increases come 
from a larger number of individual 
sales rather than from an increase in 
the size of the policies themselves. 


Tax-Conscious Employees 


A cheap and effective way of tell- 
ing employees what taxes mean to 
them—how each one of them even- 
tually foots the bill for government 
costs—has been developed by Rey- 
nolds, Fish & Company of New York 
City. 

As employees and visitors move 
about the office, black-and-yellow 
posters constantly proclaim to them 
in giant letters: 





You 
EMPLOYED OR UNEMPLOYED 
(Every Man, WoMAN AND 
CHILD) 
Pay THE Tax BIL 
Taxes RAISE the price of every- 


thing. . . . YOU pay the bill— 
directly or indirectly! 
Ir You ARE 


EMPLoyeED: reduce taxes and we 
can and will raise pay 
UNEMPLOYED: reduce taxes and 
we can and will hire more 
people 
A Customer: reduce taxes and 
we can and will reduce prices 
50 different taxes were paid last 
year by Reynolds, Fish & Co. 
You Support a Huce Army oF 
PotrricaL Jos HOoLpERs 
How many are really necessary? 
What Government services could 
be abolished without hurting 
YOU? 















On the poster, prominently displeyed, 
is a list of thirty-two of the com- 
pany’s fifty taxes (nineteen federal, 
eight state, one county, four city), 
running interminably through cables 
and checks, stock sales and schools, 
leased wires and water. 


New Health Plan for Workers 


In Chicago, a new trail now being 
broken in industrial relations may 
open up entirely new possibilities for 
stepping up employee efficiency. 

Employers know that good work is 
linked directly with good health, and 
doctors and dentists know that good 
health leans heavily on good teeth. 
But most people neglect their teeth 
and most factory , health-promotion 
plans do the same thing. To make 
matters more difficult, ethical dentists 
aren’t supposed to promote their 
sales. Finally, the few companies 
which operate free dental clinics for 
employees run head-on into opposi- 
tion from dentists, who denounce the 
free factory dental clinic as unfair 
competition—a condition particularly 
serious to the manufacturer of foods 
and drugs who wants dentists to rec- 
ommend his products to clients. 

But now, the Chicago Dental Soci- 
ety is stepping forward with a new 
free examination service which, it 
claims, cuts straight through this 
wilderness of conflicting aims and 
methods. First started in February, 
it has been a complete success. 

The employer who wants the free 
service for his men files an applica- 
tion with the Industrial Diagnostic 
Service (supervised by a Chicago 
Dental Society committee), which 
then swings into action. On company 
time, a member of the Society gives 
employees a short talk on dental 
health and its relation to earning 
power. The lecture is followed by a 
thorough, on-the-spot X-ray dental 
examination for every John or Mary 
Polachuk in the factory—also on 
company time, and at the rate of fifty 
workers a day. When the X-rays 
have been developed, John Polachuk 
comes back for a personal conference 
on the condition of his teeth and re- 
ceives a booklet on dental care, which 
he presumably takes home to show 
the family; while the examiner asks 
John’s permission to mail the X-rays 
to his dentist and to allow the dentist 
to make an appointment. The cycle 
is completed when John Polachuk’s 
dentist calls to suggest a time when 
they can get together. If John has 
no dentist, he is advised to ask his 
friends for the name of one. 

The last step in the plan is the fol- 
low-up. Several methods are used. 





The gentleman in the picture now realizes that he started something. He’s C. C. Chapman, ‘“‘father’’ of the 
state gasoline tax; and he’s pointing out the fact that the 27 possible taxes on a 1926 car (value, $25) total 
$121 a year. The exhibit was shown at the American Petroleum Institute’s recent meeting in Dallas 


One is through re-examination of 
employees six months after the orig- 
inal examination; another is through 
periodic check-ups by factory execu- 
tives; a third is through letters sent 
to the dentists named by workmen. 

The facts shown by the examina- 
tions are astonishing. In one typical 
plant, only 12.5 per cent. of a sample 
number of employees had ever had 
their teeth X-rayed. In another fac- 
tory, one with a payroll of 1,500, ex- 
amination revealed the startling fact 
that John Polachuk had, on the aver- 
age, five missing teeth, three cavities 
and one abscess; re-examination six 
months later showed that more than 
a thousand employees had spent a 
total of $18,260 in getting their teeth 
fixed up, with vast improvement in 
health, efficiency and morale as a di- 
rect result. In a third factory, of 
250 workers re-examined, 172 had 
visited their dentists and 148 had 
spent $2,574 on dental work. 

So far, the single crew of the In- 
dustrial Diagnostic Service has ex- 
amined more than 5,000 employees in 
the Chicago plants of National Bis- 
cuit, Corn Products Refining, Stand- 
ard Brands and R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons (printers). So beneficial have 


the results been to all concerned that - 


the Chicago Dental Society is plan- 
ning to send out additional crews 
after the first of the year, and is urg- 
ing employers and dental societies in 
other cities to take up the plan. 


Marketing Briefs 


REAL TurKEy TALKS. Just be- 
fore Thanksgiving, salesmen of 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company really talked turkey to 
prospects. They had a reason: the 


real turkey which rewarded each 
agent who sent in a $5,000 applica- 
tion during Thanksgiving week. 


Empty-Lot Norte. Here’s a new 
source of income from vacant city 
land. On a New York City lot has 
been built “America’s Little House” 
as a better-homes demonstration. 
The owners of the land have taken it 
out of the market for a year; in re- 
turn, the ten-cents admission paid by 
each visitor goes to them. The first 
three days netted the landlords the 
tidy sum of $736.80. 


Sates Scouts. During the Christ- 
mas selling season, Frigidaire dealers 
and salesmen are getting some power- 
ful help. Four thousand executives 
and employees of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation and General 
Exchange Insurance Corporation are 
turning to and digging up electric- 
refrigerator prospects. All three 
companies are General Motors sub- 
sidiaries, and the last two hope to re- 
pay Frigidaire in some measure for 
the business they have received 
through Frigidaire installment sales. 
Prize awards go to those who do the 
best scouting jobs. 


More Sates—More Joss. Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
plans an unusual method of showing 
employees how they can help them- 
selves to more work. Member mills 
will hand workers their wages in pay 
envelopes which carry a message urg- 
ing them to use knitwear themselves, 
to “sell” its good points to friends. 
Expected advantages: employees will 
realize that wages come from sales; 
and they will get a message urging 
them to buy at a time when they have 
something with which to buy. 
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E hear much of controlled infla- 
tion, but because inflation is so 
much a matter of mass psychology 
and of powerful political claptrap in 
the winning of votes, controlling infla- 
tion is like controlling the opium 
habit. The supply of money and cir- 
culating credit which maust be con- 
trolled is even more a matter of the 
velocities of their circulation than of 
the number of units in circulation, 
and these velocities are largely mat- 
ters of public confidence—confidence 
in the business situation and pros- 
pects on the one hand, and confidence 
in the currency on the other hand— 
and confidence in times of stress and 
strain is to a great extent a- matter 
of volatile mass emotions which it is 
extremely difficult to control. 
—Epwin WALTER KEMMERER. 


Live wires need no charging. 
—Cuartes BENSON. 


If man loves war, why does it take 
so much effort and money, such lies 
and atrocity stories, such displays of 
bands and flags to rouse him to hate 
and fight? Why, despite all this ef- 
fort, do so few men volunteer that 
a compulsory draft is absolutely nec- 
essary? —ALGERNON D. BLack. 


Personality will always outweigh 
its opposite ; capacity will always out- 
strip incapacity ; intelligence will out- 
weigh ignorance. —Jos HeEpcEs. 


The world would be better and 
brighter if people were taught the 
duty of being happy as well as the 
happiness of doing their duty. To be 
happy ourselves is a most effectual 
contribution to the happiness of 
others. —Sir Joun Luspock. 


A determined soul will do more 
with a rusty monkey wrench than a 
loafer will accomplish with all the 
tools in a machine shop. 

—Rupert HucuHEs. 


Busybody government makes 
weaklings, self-help makes citizens. 
—Unitep Errort. 


Jobs have a habit of seeming easier 
‘when done now, rather than to-mor- 
row. —PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 


I never knew an early-rising, hard- 
working, prudent man, careful of his 
earnings and strictly honest, who 
complained of hard luck. A good 
character, good habits and iron in- 
dustry are impregnable to the assaults 
of all ill-luck that fools ever dreamed. 

—AppIsoNn. 
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THOUGHTS 


You may either win your peace or 
buy it: win it, by resistance to evil; 
buy it, by compromise with evil. 

—Joun RuskIN. 


SUNSHINE HILL 


Press toward the top of Sunshine 
Hill, 

With persevering strength and will; 

Let neither rock, ravine nor space 

Thy purpose shake or slow thy pace! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine 
Hill, 

Unleash thy latent power and skill; 

Reveal the courage in thy breast, 

With faith aflame, and do thy best! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine 
Hill, 

And know the tingling, joyous thrill 

That comes to him at close of day 

Who fearlessly doth blaze his way! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine 
Hill; 

Thy soul with smiling patience fill, 

As up unmeasured heights you go 

And leave the clinging mists below! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine 
Hill, 
Let naught thy nerve or ardor chill; 
Yield not an ell to plague or plight 
Till thou dost face the splendid sight! 
—Litsurn Harwoop TOWNSEND. 





A TEXT 


Better is a little with righteous- 
ness, than great revenues without 
right.—Proverbs 16:8. 


Sent in by J. C. Rouhier, Mas- 
sillon, O. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to each sender of a text used. 











Everybody knows “blue” Monday. 
Sometimes we see “red.” “Black” 
looks are disconcerting. Often the 
weak-hearted show the “white” feath- 
er or a “yellow” streak. And that 
“dark brown” taste is not unknown. 
But if you want to keep in the “pink” 
of mental condition you mustn’t let 
disturbing riots of color mess up your 
environment. —H. E. Townsenp. 


The future always holds something 
for the man who keeps his faith in it. 
—TueE Rocket. 


Most people’s idea of happiness is 
to be somewhere else than where they 
are, or to have something they 
haven’t now. —TuHeE Matvsac. 


To exult even o’er an enemy op- 
pressed, and heap affliction on the 
afflicted, is the mark and the mean 
triumph of a dastard soul. 

—GerorcE SMOLLETT. 


There’s no situation in life so bad 
that it can’t be mended. 
. —PicKwIicK PAPERs. 


Our rulers will best promote the 
improvements of the nation by strict- 
ly confining themselves to their own 
legitimate duties, by leaving capital 
to find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and 
intelligence their natural reward, 
idleness and folly their natural pun- 
ishment, by maintaining peace, by de- 
fending property and by observing 
strict economy ifi every department 
of the state. Let the Government do 
this—the people will assuredly do the 
rest. 

—TuHoMAS BaBINGTON MACAULAY. 


A little experience often upsets a 
lot of theory. 
—THROUGH THE MESHES. 


Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who 
sees within the sphere of his own ac- 
tivity a wrong he can help to remedy, 
or within himself an evil he can hope 
to overcome. —Cuartes W. ELrort. 


Since there is nothing but the new, 
we must dream dreams and see 
visions. We must do creative read- 
ing. For you will agree with Goethe 
that to act is so easy, to think is so 
hard. —Forvum. 


Happy is the man who can endure 
the highest and lowest fortune. He 
who has endured such vicissitudes 
with equanimity has deprived mis- 
fortune of its power. —SENECA. 
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built especially for you 


The foundation of happy home 
life is a sense of security in its 
permanence. When you know 
that your loved ones can con- 
tinue to be together no matter 
what happens to you, your anxiety as to the pos- 
sibility of their being forced to separate or move 
into strange and uncomfortable surroundings will 
vanish. You can arrange to have money provided 
to pay bills and to cover household expenses for 
at least a limited period. With the first great step 
taken to protect your family, you plan further ahead. 





When you look at your small boys and girls you 
wonder what they will be like as they grow older. 
But one thing you can make sure—they can have 
an education which will help them to make their 
way in the world and to have a better appreciation 
of many of the finer things in life. Your Life In- 
surance Program can provide a fund, if needed, for 
the schooling of your children. Many a father has 
found happiness in the assurance that his children 
will be well equipped, well educated. 


In building this kind of a Pro- 
gram your first thought has been 
for others. You have a deep sat- 
isfaction in knowing that they will 
be safe—come what may. But 
now look still further ahead. The chances are that 
you will live to an age when you will want to retire 
and have an income of your own. You will be glad 
to join the steadily increasing number of those men 
and women whose financial future has been safe- 
guarded through such a Program. Will you plan 
to have the same kind of security for yourself? 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 





Picture a Life Insurance Program 





Sometime you may want to see new places or re- 
visit those which hold pleasant memories for you. 
Or you may have other ideas of your own as to ways 
in which you might like to enjoy your leisure. You 
will want to be able to do these things when you 
retire. 


If this message shows the obvious advantages of 
building a Life Insurance Program which will pro- 
duce definitely fixed amounts at the time or times 
they will be needed, it will have accomplished its 


purpose. 


Consider a Program of Life Insurance specially 
made to meet your individual desires and ambitions. 
A Metropolitan Field-Man may be able to help you 
arrange, in the order of their importance, the logical 
steps toward accomplishing your purposes. Send for 
him or mail this coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (F) 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Without placing myself under any obligation, I 
would like to have information regarding a Life Insur- 
ance Program to meet my needs. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


©resa M L.1.CcO 
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$5, IN INVENTIONS 


Chapin Hoskins 


A Startling Idea in Heating 


Br-r-r-r-r. Here in New York we 
have just had one of the warmest 
November days on record, but to-day 
we are shivering. 

These are days when every man 
thinks about the efficiency of his 
heating plant, and wonders whether 
before next Winter rolls around he 
can increase its efficiency. 

One installation that should be of 
particular interest to any business 
with a considerable but irregular heat- 
ing demand is in operation this 
Winter for the first time. This in- 
stallation is the surprising new multi- 
unit central heating plant of Mount 
Holyoke College, in Massachusetts. 

In all, fifty-three buildings are 
heated. Some have steam, some 
vapor, some hot water, and some con- 
ditioned warm air. But all receive 
their heat from an automatically con- 
trolled battery of one hundred and 
twenty domestic oil furnaces! 

In the steam generating plant which 


carries about seventy per cent. of the 


total heating load, pressure in the 
main drum ranges from eight to 
eleven pounds per square inch. A 
decrease in outdoor temperature in- 
creases the demand for steam, pres- 
sure in the drum falls, and more oil- 
burning units are automatically 
brought into service. When reverse 
conditions cause the pressure to rise, 
the units are one by one dropped 
out of service—automatically again. 


Weather Man Controls Steam 


One of the interesting features of 
this Mount Holyoke heating plant is 
the control of steam admission by an 
outdoor thermostat. In relatively 
warm weather, steam is admitted to 
radiators only forty-five seconds in 
each eight minutes. In extremely 
cold weather, it is admitted in seven 
minutes out of the eight. Shutting 
it off during the remaining time per- 
mits drainage of condensed steam 
and prevents water hammering. 

This provision reminds me of an- 
other method for using outdoor tem- 
perature to control indoor tempera- 
ture, which was tried out in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, last Winter, with success. 

At Mount Holyoke, outdoor dry- 
bulb temperature at the central heat- 
ing plant is the direct control-factor. 














U The public utility system of VT. 
- Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 




















Two Rector Street 








Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
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In the Ohio system a sort of shelter 
for the thermostatic element is made 
out of synthetic materials. This tiny 
shelter is placed on the outside wall 
of the building which is to be heated. 
If, because of winds, there may be 
considerable difference in the two 
sides of the building, one thermostat 
can be placed on each side. The op- 
erating theory is that the walls of 
the thermostat shelter admit just 
about as much cold as do the walls 
of the building to be heated. 


Tip for Freight Shippers 


Man bites dog! This, as you know, 
is the accepted for.nula for news. 

We have become so used to hear- 
ing about synthetic materials improv- 
ing upon the qualities of natural 
materials that when a natural material 
wins a victory it’s news indeed. 

In this case, a recent test by the 
American. Railway Association has 
shown that a lining of southern yel- 
low pine in the metal ceiling of a 
freight car protects the contents bet- 
ter than a paint lining, paint plus 
granulated cork, or synthetic insula- 
tion board. 

The Southern Pine Association is 
so élated that it is urging its own 
members to claim compensation for 
damage whenever a shipment deteri- 
orates under any other but a wood- 
lined roof. 


On the Chin 


Two interesting new developments 
for personal use: 

A shaving mirror which reflects 
light upward so that you can really 
see the hairs under your chin. 

A golf machine which makes it 
possible to hit the ball in your own 
cellar (or any room more than twelve 
feet in length) exactly as you would 
outdoors, and know from a register 
your distance, direction, slice or 
hook. 


Telegraphics 


For salesmen, there is a vest-pocket 
picture projector, which holds twenty 
photographs on sixteen millimeters of 
film. ...A lock has been devised 
for automobile license plates which 
should make it possible for any State 
to issue permanent plates, changing 
only the seal each year. 

A new boiler meter records steam 
flow, air flow, and flue gas tempera- 
ture all on one chart....A soft 
light before which cards may be mo- 
mentarily held, greatly speeds the 
sorting of punched-hole accounting 
cards. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Fores, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in this department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. - 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Qur Washington Observer 


The New NRA 


After some three months of grop- 
ing and confusion in the Blue Eagle’s 
nest, there is now emerging the first 
shadowy outline of things to come. 
A new bill is being written under the 
direct supervision of S. Clay Wil- 
liams, chairman of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board, and H. P. 
Kendall of Boston, recently appointed 
chairman of the Business Advisory 
and Planning Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In its present tentative form, this 
measure calls for the restoration of 
the anti-trust laws. A careful sound- 
ing of Congressional sentiment has 
convinced the planning council that 
existing provisions suspending the 
Sherman and Clayton acts cannot be 
extended beyond July, 1935. 

The projected new law, however, 
contemplates code machinery under 
which certain co-operative agreements 
in controlled production might be ap- 
proved in advance. Such agreements 
would be exempt from prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws so long as 
they are faithfully observed in the 
public interest. Enforcement and 
compliance would be transferred to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Only a Few Codes 


The new plan also contemplates 
the abandonment of all but approxi- 
mately fifty major-industry codes. 
The theory runs that if those groups 
which. employ sixty per cent. of the 
industrial workers are soundly coded, 
they will automatically set effective 
standards of wages and hours for 
the entire nation. The hundreds of 
two-by-four codes which brought so 
much grief to General Johnson will 
be allowed to expire. But the re- 
maining codes would carry firm pro- 
visions on minimum wages, maximum 
working hours and the elimination of 
child labor. 


Labor Provisions 


In general outline, section 7(a) is 
retained in the new law, but with 
specific language continuing the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The 


regulations and interpretations of this 
board, as already in course of defini- 
tion, will be charged with retaining 
the bargaining rights of worker or- 
ganizations not affiliated with national 
or international unions. Thus, minor- 
ity groups in every plant would be 
offered the same legal protections and 
securities accorded American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizations under the 
existing regime. 

In return for this concession by 
A. F: of L., administration leaders 
in Congress promise sympathetic con- 
sideration of the thirty-hour-week 
bill as separate legislation. 


Rejected Proposals 


The second recovery board has giv- 
en no serious consideration to the 
proposal of Ferdinand Pecora that 
provision be made for federal char- 
ters of incorporation as a means of 
bringing large interstate industries 
under more direct supervision of 
Washington. The whole scheme of 
the new plan is based on gov- 
ernment-supervised co-operation, as 
against direct government regulation. 

Also rejected is the original NRA 
plan for government inspection or 
“compliance snooping.” Each code 
authority would look after its own 
field, falling back on government en- 
forcement through the Federal Trade 
Commission only in the rare case of 
flagrant, wilful and persistent viola- 
tion of pivotal code provisions. 

Detailed measures of price fixing 
also are out, on the ground that if 
the principles of fair competition are 
soundly applied to wages and hours, 
destructive price cutting becomes self- 
inflicted ruin for the code outlaw. 

On the whole, the proposed new 
arrangement parallels closely the orig- 
inal conception of the Federal Trade 
Commission as advanced by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1913. 

From any point of view, of course, 
the NRA reorganization appears to 
offer at least another year of experi- 
mentation. But almost equally ob- 
vious is the fact that industry now is 
in a mood to embrace this tentative 
new venture as promising a far great- 
er degree of self-government than 
prevailed under the Johnson regime. 


Graveyards of the Past 


In the welter of so-called economic 
literature which has been inspired by 
the New Deal, there are few books 
which offer more than restatements 
of collectivist theory. A notable ex- 
ception is Dr. Warren M. Persons’ 
scholarly volume on “Government 
Experimentation in Business,” a veri- 
table index of governmental folly 
since the Boston Tea Party days. It 
has attracted instant attention in of- 
ficial circles——LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





SOMETHING NEW 
FROM KALAMAZOO 


Out in Parchment, Michigan, a paper 
mill world-famous for its food protec- 
tion papers has just announced a new 
fixture for the kitchen said to be the 
greatest wife-pleasing convenience since 
the invention of dusting paper by this 
same mill a few years ago. 

This attractive labor-saving device is 
known as the KVP Kitchen Rack of 
Household Papers. It consists of a 


handsome metal rack filled) with four 





The New KVP Kitchen Rack 
(patent applied for) 


generous rolls of paper, each filling a 
separate need in the modern kitchen. 
One roll is known as Garbage Paper. 
It is a special waterproof paper, very 
tough, for the safe transfer of garbage 
from sink or table to furnace or gar- 
bage can. Another is known as Towel 
and Mop-Up Paper. It is highly ab- 
sorbent and has many uses. The others 
are the famous KVP Genuine House- 
hold (Cookery) Parchment and KVP 
Heavy Waxed Paper, long indispen- 
sable to the modern housewife, 

The rolls are extra wide (15 inches) 
and cut off cleanly on the metal cutting 
edges. They will last 6 months to a 
year in the average home. Rack hangs 
on wall or back of closet door. Hus- 
bands looking for practical Christmas 
presents need look no further. 

Shipping charges prepaid anywhere 
in U.S.A. $5.00 for 4-roll size, $2.75 
for Jr. 2-roll model, including paper. 
($6.00 and $3.50 west of Denver.) C.O.D. 
if desired, or send check or money order 
to Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Michigan. 
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reveals an estimated pent-up de- 

mand for durable and capital 
goods aggregating at least $40,000,- 
000,000 


PD irerels an conducted by Forses 


The prospect is, new that Wash- 
ington and industry have pledged 
themselves to work hand in hand, 
that placing of orders will begin 
forthwith. 

This writer sees 5» possibilities of a 
veritable boom in heavy industries in- 
volving scarcity, clamor for prompt 
deliveries, rising raw-material costs 
and soaring prices. 

Pessimism and depression have 
continued so long that America is 
down at the heels. Most inventories 
are at rock-bottom. Ordering has 
been strictly from hand to mouth. 
All that is now necessary, after five 
years of contraction and readjust- 
ment, is rebirth of confidence in order 
to start America on a new forward 
march. 

Since the wreckage following the 
-wild boom was largely cleared away 
thonths ago, the return of activity has 
been thwarted mainly by distrust of 
Washington on the part of employers, 
bankers, investors and other influen- 
tial citizens. 

This writer revealed three months 
ago that President Roosevelt had 
been forced to the conclusion that the 
panaceas propounded by his school- 
room advisers weren’t working out 
effectively; and that, as a conse- 
quence, the President had decided to 
call into counsel the nation’s most 
capable and experienced business 
leaders. 

He has been doing so ever since. 

Whereas the bookworms who 
formerly had the President’s ear 
were cocksure that they, that the 
Government, could restore prosperity 
without any aid from the employing 
classes, by the sole process of spend- 
ing unlimited billions of taxpayers’ 
money, what did Donald R. Rich- 
berg, the president’s closest and most- 
trusted colleague, admit the other day 
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B. C. FORBES ENUMERATES 


$41,536,575,000 Pent-Up 
Durable-Goods Needs 





NEEDS 


pairs and improvements 


In wired homes: 


highway 
1,000,000 new trucks 


penditures since 1928 
For new-type air brakes 


over ten years old 


plants 
Radio sets 
Roofs 
Lumber 





$41,536,575,000 PENT-UP NEEDS 


1,000,000 homes needed at once 
16,000,000 homes need $375 (average) re- 


Electric Refrigerators (ten million ) 
Electric Ranges (8,600,000) 
Washing Machines (3,825,000) 
26,000 dangerous grade crossings needing 
elimination in Eastern States alone.... 


Paving or hard-surfacing 100,000 miles of 


7,000,000 new passenger automobiles 


Accumulated deficit in railroad capital ex- 


Replacing railroad repair shop equipment 


New machinery in factories 
New electrical equipment in factories 
For municipal sewers and sewage-treatment 


TOTAL 
6,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,690,000,000 
1,221,200,000 

210,375,000 
1,400,000,000 
3,500,000,000 
4,375,000,000 
700,000,000 


2,000,000,000 
290,000,000 


1,500,000,000 











in pleading with industry and busi- 
ness to put men back to work? This: 

“THE GOVERNMENT CAN’T 
DO IT.” 

Without animadverting that Wash- 
ington should have recognized this 
all along, it is most heartening that a 
pledge of official co-operation with 
those in a position to increase work- 
ing forces, is now publicly. made. 

This proclaimed new deal for in- 
dustry, if conscientiously pursued, 
should mark an epochal turning-point 
in America’s economic history. 

What unfilled needs are crying 
aloud to be filled! 

What held-back orders are chafing 
to be released! 

What unsatisfied desires through- 
out the nation’s homes impatiently 
await fulfilment ! 

Repressed expenditures in every 
direction should now rush forth—ex- 


penditures for modern machinery, 
expenditures for homes, for home 
repairs and improvements, for do- 
mestic electric appliances, for auto- 
mobiles and trucks, for radios, for 
new railway locomotives and passen- 
ger cars and freight cars and air 
brakes, for paint, for lumber, for fur- 
niture, for factory modernization, for 
improved highways, etc., etc., etc. 

The accompanying table, embody- 
ing potential demands for durable 
and capital goods, foots up to the im- 
pressive sum of $41,536,575,000. 

This figure is in excess of our total 
national income last year, $40,000,- 
000,000. 

No nation ever before faced such 
colossal industrial possibilities. 

If politics and politicians play fair, 
1935-1936 may bring to America a 
measure and brand of prosperity ex- 
celling that of 1928-1929. 











Known throughout the country 


for its unique log-cabin-shaped 
container. America’s most pop- 
ular blended syrup. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Sorlak<K< 





Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 

Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
as Div. 99-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, November 19, 1934. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 

a quarterly dividend of $0.65 a share and an 
extra dividend of $0.15 a share on the outstand- 
ing $20 par value Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1934 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on November 
28, 1934; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
outstanding debenture stock of this Company, 
payable on January 25, 1935 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on January 10, 
1935. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary 








“Dear Mr. Editor :” 


Varied Reactions 


“The very splendid presentation of the 
durable-goods story in your issue of No- 
vember 15th is a distinct contribution to 
the trend toward recovery. I have just 
returned from Washington and I am en- 
couraged by the underlying trend which is 
in the direction of greater co-operation be- 
tween industry and government.”—Lewis 
H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


“As a member of the durable-goods in- 
dustry, and as an individual very much in- 
terested in the recovery of all business, I 
want to commend you for your presenta- 
tion of the durable-goods story. You have 
accomplished the difficult task of making a 
dry subject into an interesting story.”— 
GrorceE P. Torrence, president, Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


“I finished reading your durable-goods- 
boom prophecy with definite disappoint- 
ment. That you should not put major 
stress on the most important durable of 
the lot surprises me. Men are certainly 
the most important and greatest of dura- 
bles. I cannot class doles, chests and made- 
work and the man they are aimed at with 
the man this letter classes as a durable. 
The man of this letter is the minor ex- 
ecutive, the fine assistant, the research 
worker, the inventor, the engineer, the 
minor supervisor, etc. In many a business 
it seems to me that he has had less in 
proportion to his production than either 
laborer or machine.”—-L. W. Hatry, Hatry 
& Young, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


“Finished reading ‘Smash Through to 
Durable Recovery.’ Then I looked at your 
face and hardly knew whether to take it 
with a grain of salt or literally. Your 
Model T glasses somehow give the impres- 
sion that even you are holding back on 
modernizing. You probably do not wear 
that War-time model now, so why not 
have a new photo taken and give us the 
benefit of a clearer outlook.”—JoHNn 
Teunis, Teunis Opticians, Washington, 
D. C. 


Maybe I will!—B. C. F. 


NRA Puzzle 


“May I have your opinion concerning 
the continuation of the NRA? I am re- 
gional committeeman of this district per- 
taining to the Retail Monument Industry. 
Is it worth doing one’s utmost to straighten 
out the industry (of necessity causing some 
enemies thereby) only to have the whole 
NRA idea thrown out later? Or is it 
better to let the industry itself straighten 
out its own problems?”—H. C. EAtEs, 
Herbert C. Eales, Inc., Fall River, Mass. 

I think there are certain phases of the 
NRA which should be retained, but 
there are phases which most certainly 
should be dropped. I should think it 


would be well worth your while to try 
to get things straightened out as far as 
possible as quickly as possible—B. C. F. 








A Memo to 
Business Men 


about 


Knowing Law 


Thousands of men today, who never intend to 
practice before the bar, are reading law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 
more likely to be a leader—that law training 
makes clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men head 
many of America’s greatest corporations. 

They realize, too, that the whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law and that 
the business man who knows law has often a 
distinct advantage for himself and his firm. 


PRACTICAL LAW THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle 
has proven itself practical and valuable to over 
80,000 adults during the last 25 years. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with honor. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and 
find in it a guard against trouble and a very 
helpful aid to larger success and leadership. 


A MOST UNUSUAL LAW 
LIBRARY 


The basis of LaSalle law training is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading law pro- 
fessors and lawyers—written specially for this 
purpose. 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. 


Supplementing this great library, are lectures 
and personal instruction of the highest grade, 
all under a definite, clear plan involving con- 
tinual use of the Problem Method, where you 
train in law by dealing with actual legal prob- 
lems—learn by doing the work—not by memo- 
rizing rules. The instructors are all members of 
the bar—experienced lawyers—now giving full 
time to helping other men learn law. 

To get the whole story—to judge wisely its 
possibilities for you—you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is an easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
1908-1933—25 Years of Service to over 800,000 Member: 
Dept. 12364-LR 
I would like to have full information 
about yourlaw training, bn gh + 


th 
a free copy of your new booklet, “Law 
Training for Leadership.” 


OLAW 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Business Management () Commercial Law 

O Modern Salesmanship ( Industrial Management 
OCHigher Accountancy (Personnel Management 
OTraffic Management (0 BusinessCorrespondence 
OBanking and Finance (OBusiness English 
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Business Gains 
Concentrated 
in East 


covered that the business im- 
provement which has been taking 
place these last two months has been 
by no means universal. Once more, 
and even more than on previous oc- 
casions, the most recent business gain 
has been largely concentrated in the 
eastern half of the country. To be 
more precise: in the eastern fourth. 
One indication of this is the loca- 
tion of the ten “best” cities in the 
list given below. The ten cities named 
range eastward from Chattanooga, 
Tennessee and Cincinnati, Ohio. And 
if the standard for “best” had been 


B: now, sales managers have dis- 


drawn a little more strictly, the one 
western city, Phoenix, would have 
been omitted. 

Actually less than half of the 
states of the union have shared the 
last half-month’s improvement. Gains 
have been sharpest in South Caro- 
lina and New Jersey. But there has 
also been a continued strong upturn 
in Ohio, and in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa. On the Atlantic coast 
only Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland (in addition 
to the two Atlantic states already 
mentioned) have had their share of 
improvement, and on the Pacific 
coast only California and Nevada. 
Other interior states which have 
gained are Kentucky, Indiana and 
Michigan ; lowa, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. These, it will be seen, form a 
solid block with the middle-western 
states already mentioned. 

Outside of these three groups, 
Texas is the only state which has 
made recent progress. 

On the current map there will also 
be noticed a particularly interesting 
division of the country into “A-B” 
and “C-D” areas. This division gives 
the sales manager a particularly clear- 
cut picture of current opportunities. 

Among cities which have recently 
been farther ahead of last year than 
at any time since July are the follow- 
ing. These cities are listed in the 
order of their population. 


THE LIST OF “BEST” CITIES 


1, Cincinnati, On10: Thus far the drop 


. following the October rise has been very 


slight. In relation to last year, business 
has been gaining steadily since the middle 
of August. 


2. AtLtanta, GA.: Here, too, the post- 
October drop has been somewhat less than 
that of a year ago. In Atlanta, business 
has not once fallen below that of the pre- 
vious year since the middle of 1933. 


3. NASHVILLE, TENN.: The Fall rise 
here was not equal to that of a year ago, 
but now that it is over the decline also 
is less than that of last year. 


4. Dayton, Oxn10: Dayton appeared in 
this list last issue because of a strong pro- 
longed Fall rise. It appears in this issue 
because the subsequent seasonal drop has 
been slight. A year ago, business in mid- 
November had fallen back to the lowest 
levels since the March bank holiday. In 
mid-November of this year, it was still 
riding at almost the best levels of 1934. 


5. CHaTTaAnooca, TENN.: Another city 
that seems reluctant to accept a November 
seasonal decline. Business here has in fact 
shown a tendency to keep right on in- 
creasing. 


6. Lowett, Mass.: Both last year and 
this, business in November has risen to the 
best levels of the entire year. As a whole, 





business totals are just about what they 
were a year ago, but in comparison with 
the severe falling off which lasted from 
June through October the situation shows 
real improvement. 


7. Passaic, N. J.: In this woolen strong- 
hold, too, business in November has passed 
the best previous levels of 1934. A year 
ago, November was just an average month. 
. .. Since January 1 this city has attracted 
new industries which use nearly one million 
square feet of space, have created five thou- 
sand jobs, and added sixty thousand dollars 
a week to local payrolls. 


8. WHEELING, W. Va.: To the mid- 
dle of November business was better than 
in any previous four weeks since mid- 
August. A year earlier, the same period 
was the poorest since May. 


9. PHoenrx, Ariz.: Business here is not 
quite as far ahead of last year as it was 
two weeks earlier. But gains are still con- 
tinuing. Recent per-capita retail sales are 
reported by the Arizona Republic to be 
$650, or $200 better than for the United 
States as a whole during 1929. 


10. Loratn, Onto: Lorain is farther 
ahead of the previous month than at any 
time since the first publication of the Pic- 
tograph. On the whole, recent business has 
been the best of the entire year to date. 





A family friend 


lf your employee died, 
and you could deliver 
a thousand dollars or 
more to the family, you 
would be counted a 
true friend. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


gives the employer that 
privilege. 
DETAILS ON REQUEST 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 














TRIPLE YOUR 
TERRITORY 








U= the speed of UNITED’s big, com- 
fortable, multi-motored Boeings to 
lengthen your selling range—comfortably 
— economically. Save business hours. 
Unrrep offers the same high standard 
of service on all routes—always a multi- 
motored Boeing—always two pilots. Only 
UNITED has stewardesses on every plane. 


CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


Forreservationsand schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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CAR LOADINGS 


How ratios of business to last year are 

changing. Hollow lines show what has 

happened since these charts were pub- 
lished October Ist 
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Business Trends 
At a Glance 


this magazine for anticipating 
changes in business conditions 
has been lengthened. 

When our October 1 issue went 
to press, traditional business indices 
were still showing a discouraging 
down turn. But our own analysis of 
current conditions was given the most 
definite possible business heading: 
“Yes, Business is Going to be Bet- 
ter.” 

Since that time traditional indices 
have fisen week after week, and as 
this issue goes to press are still ris- 
ing. In other words, as anticipated 
in ForBeEs, business really has become 
better. 

The natural question which thought- 
ful business men ask is: “How long 
will it continue to get better?” 

The answer is that in some lines 
business will. continue to improve 
through December and into the new 
year, but in some others a downward 
tendency may set in at any time now. 

In the October 1 article, and on 
October 15 a year ago, I outlined six 
suecessive stages through which busi- 
ness: over and over again passes. 
Three of these stages were described 
at follows: 

“Third, practically all [industries] 
are moving upward, and business 
booms. 

“Fourth, having progressed too 
rapidly, some industries and localities 
begin again to move downward, but 
the majority is still going up. 

“Fifth, the majority turns down- 
ward.” 

When we said “Business is going 
to be better,” it was because we were 
at the moment entering the third 
stage. 

The charts in the left-hand column, 
which were used in the October 1 
article, are now brought up to date. 
These will help the reader to see that 
we seem now to be at the threshold 
of the fourth stage. 

For some reason, as yet unknown, 
our index of new orders for South- 
ern Pine appears to be the most sen- 
sitive—that is to say, the first to turn 
either upward or downward—among 
all those which we regularly watch. 
Thus it will be noticed that the South- 
ern Pine index (ratio to last year) 


[Jes more the unique record of 


started moving down after March 10, 
and the other indices followed at in- 
tervals. Next, Southern Pine hit its 
low point on June 16, or some five 
to ten weeks before the others which 
are shown here. 

While other indices, with the’ ex- 
ception of bank debits, are still mov- 
ing up, Southern Pine has once more 
turned downward. This change can- 
not be taken as an infallible signal, 
but it does set up the probability that 
the fourth stage—that in which some 
industries move downward while the 
majority are still moving up—is now 
before us. 

What to expect of December busi- 
ness may be still better understood if 
we take a moment to glance at each 
of several business activities for 
which weekly figures are available. 

AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION. In rela- 
tion to last year, this has been rap- 
idly increasing since early October. 
It is possible that the rise will con- 
tinue into January, but a drop before 
then would be more natural. 

STEEL ouTPUT. The ratio to last 
year has been steadily improving 
since August, but not until Novem- 
ber did the output pass last year’s 
levels: For the present, it can prob- 
ably be counted on to continue up- 
ward, although a down turn in De- 
cember would not be unnatural. 

ELEcTRIC POWER. There is every 


_reason to believe that this index will 


continue moving upward until Feb- 
ruary. A downward turn in mid- 
December is possible but not likely. 

Coa. In comparison to last year, 
shipments have been improving since 
mid-August but have only just 
reached last year’s level. Further 
improvement may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue until Christmas. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND LCL 
FREIGHT. Both of these classes of 
freight shipment give a fairly good 
picture of the volume of business in 
fabricated products. The indices of 
both have been moving upward since 
about August 1, and both will prob- 
ably turn downward somewhat be- 
fore those for steel and coal. 

AGRICULTURAL SHIPMENTS. These 
have not been showing the same trend 
as all other branches of business. 
After a spurt caused by the drought, 
shipments of grain and _ livestock 
have been dropping off (in relation 
to 1933) since August, while other 
indices were rising. It would be quite 
logical for both of these to turn up- 
ward during December. 

DurRABLE Goops. Unfortunately 
records from the durable-goods in- 
dustries come in only monthly, and 
several months late. Latest monthly 
figures indicate a continuance of the 
trend shown by the chart on page 17 
of our November 15 issue. 
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They Put Durable Goods 
on the Map 


(Continued from page 15) 


tion, has been honest and intelligent 
in its attempt to point out the parts 
of the New Deal that conflict with 
sound economics and are impractical 
in operation ; it has been activated by 
a desire to put men back to work and 
to show how to do it, rather than by 
political considerations. 
Re-employment in the durable- 
goods industries is still the keynote of 
recovery. The committee represent- 
ing these industries has attempted to 
crystallize industry’s opinion and pre- 
sent it to those in authority. The ef- 
fects of its past efforts have yet to 
be fully seen. Some of its recom- 
mendations have come into actual 
being, while others are still to be real- 
ized. It is impossible to gauge the 
extent to which the group’s activities 
were responsible for changing the 
Washington viewpoint and it is also 
impossible to predict the exact nature 
of its future work. The only avowed 
policy of the men on the committee 
is to guard against impractical, un- 
wise proposals and to seek further 
revisions of those parts of the New 
Deal, such as the Securities Act, 
which they deem injurious to busi- 
ness. They are capable, successful 
men who will vigorously oppose new 
encroachments on business; but who 
will be equally willing to assist the 
administration in any sound move de- 
signed to promote industrial activity. 
Knowing that it will take a long time 
to solve our economic difficulties, they 
make no promises of leading the 
country into some vague national 
Nirvana. But by a tremendous re- 
search job they have pointed the way 
to a sure and substantial recovery. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


We must keep in mind that citi- 
zens cannot possibly demand rights 
unless they are willing to assume re- 
sponsibilities inherent in those rights. 
To illustrate, if we wish to exercise 
the right of not working, that is to 
strike, this right should be safeguard- 
ed; but in so doing we should defend 
the right not to strike, that is, the 
right to work without molestation. In 
the relationships which develop be- 
tween employer and employee, it is 
mandatory upon both employers and 
employees to live up to their part of 
the agreement determined upon. Each 
must be just as responsible to the 
public and must be held to just as 
strict accountability as the other. 
—Daniet C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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HERE IS A CHANCE TO GET THESE 
TWO GREAT BOOKS ATA 25% SAVING! 


HESE two books are making history 

in Washington. They present a 
complete and unbiased picture of our 
economic possibilities from the ll- 
important angles of production and 
consumption. The books are products 
of the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a notable, disinterested 
research organization. 

Because these books illuminate the 
problems of the day and point to a 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


sound recovery we are offering them 
with the REVIEW OF REVIEWS— 
the magazine of world news, finance 
and government. Send no money. 
Just mail the coupon today and let us 
send you the books on approval. If 
you are already a subscriber your sub- 
scription will be extended for one year. 
These books sell for $6.50, the magazine 
for $3, but this coupon will save you 
$1.50 if mailed at once. 


Please send me on approval America’s Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity to Con- 


if week and $1 a month for seven months, or return the Brookings books to you and 
pedhnaphngs Hehe vat 25 . (If I pay in full, the cost will be $7.50) 


sume, and enter my subscription to the Review of Reviews for one year. I will either send you $1 ; 
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What’s Ahead 
for Stocks 
in 1935? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 

What investments for Recovery? 
NNUAL UNITED OPINION 
Forecast for 1935 answers 16 
vital Questions on the business and 
financial outlook that will prove a 
valuable guide to profits in the New 


Year. 

10 Stocks to Buy Now 
With the Forecast we include list of 
10 stocks selected by our staff as 
offering the best profit opportuni- 
ties for early 1935, 

‘Get the Facts—FREE! 
That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION forecasts for 
yourself, we will send you the 
Annual Forecast and the list of 10 
Stocks for 1935 profits without 
charge or obligation. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN PF. M. 35, FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A rr Boston, Mass. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 
Ask for Booklet J-6 
Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 801 


John Muir& © 
Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 11 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 



























































. 
The United Gas and 
> ® > 
Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

November 16, 1934 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%) on 


the Preferred Stock of the Corporation, payable January 
1, 1935 to stockholders of record December 15, 1934. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a distribu- 





tion of fifty cents per share on the pany’s 
3,840,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable December 15, 1934, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 1, 1934. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, November 22nd, 1934. 

AST issue we called attention to 

the long area formation which the 

market has been in for nearly four 
months and suggested an approach- 
ing breakout. While preferring to let 
the market itself decide the future di- 
rection, we were sufficiently inclined 
to bullish forecast to continue recom- 
mending a major share of accumula- 
tion for the longer term and to ad- 
vise additional purchases for short- 
swing speculation. 

Since that article was written the 
market has moved on up into new 
high ground since mid-July, and on 
moderately increased volume. While 
this upthrust has not gone far enough 
to confirm a new major bull move- 
ment, the action has been highly en- 
couraging thus far and we continue 
to anticipate further strength. 

There has recently been a round- 
ing off of the previous advance, lead- 
ing into moderate irregularity and 
again somewhat impairing the tech- 
nical position. Such a development is 
not surprising, however, in view of 
the fact that most of the accredited 
averages have hit up against the 
strongest resistance levels they have 
encountered since last June. 


The current picture, therefore, is 
hardly open to unmitigated bullish 
enthusiasm, but it is the writer’s cur- 
rent opinion that this picture can 
change rapidly for the better and that 
there are likely to be new attempts 
at higher prices which might well 
succeed in pushing the market through 
into clearer ground for continued ad- 
vance. 

There is little doubt of consider- 
able recent shifting from rails and 
utilities into industrials. Reasons for 
this tendency are clear, but it is still 
the writer’s opinion that the strength 
in industrials has been more signifi- 
cant than selling of the rails and utili- 
ties. 

Our current feeling is, therefore, 
that we may safely remain generally 
optimistic for continuation of the re- 
cent advancing trend into still higher 
ground, unless unexpected weakness 
should carry the general market in- 
dexes below the last preceding sup- 
port level which was formed around 
the beginning of November. 

We have no objection to modest 
profit-taking on’ individual stocks 
which have scored wide gains, but 
we should continue to hold the bulk 
of investment purchases made on 
preceding recommendations. 

Such advice applies equally to the 
long-term investor and to the short- 
term trader. For the latter group, we 
should continue to protect specula- 
tive purchases at the early November 
lows, as outlined in our recommenda- 
tions of last issue. 

Though the general market 1s 
somewhat higher than when our pre- 
ceding article was written, we still 
consider the current reaction a logi- 
cal opportunity for adding new pur- 
chases on the same basis of protec- 
tion. (Next article about December 
10th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


N the theory that one should do 
one’s Christmas stock shopping 
early, we recommended a list of de- 
partment and retail-store stocks in the 
August Ist issue. Most of this list 
was available at comparatively low 
prices until early Autumn but .the 
market trend has been definitely up- 
ward since then and such issues are 
currently near the best levels in many 
months and show the purchaser high- 


ly gratifying profits. 
Store Stocks and Christmas Trade 


With the Government still distrib- 
uting largesse quite freely to the pub- 
lic and with Christmas savings ac- 
counts higher than last year, the out- 
look appears bright for a better re- 
tail selling season than in 1933. The 
indexes of store trade, adjusted for 
normal seasonal variation, have been 
advancing since early this year and 
are currently near the highest in two 
and a half years. 

This movement is likely to con- 
tinue and we have no objection to 
holding some of the retail-store and 
mail-order stocks for the longer term. 
But so far as our previous recom- 
mendations are concerned, for short- 
term trading policies, we would begin 
to take profits in this group on peri- 
ods of strength, without waiting for 
the actual peak of holiday sales. 


The Motor Group 


This writer has made no secret of 
his favorable attitude toward the 
automobile industry and the motor 
stocks for some time past. They have 
all had appreciable reactions during 
the Summer sales decline but the 
group has again begun to give signs 
of life. And if there is any merit 
in “seasonal trends,” the tendency 
should continue upward into the 
Spring season, with the first major 
impetus previous to the motor shows 


early in January. 


From a purely technical standpoint, 
almost all of the individual issues 
look promising at this time. Our 
prime favorites are still General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler but we are also 
favorable, for speculative purchases, 
to Nash, Hudson, and Packard. 
Even Auburn and the hard-hit Stude- 
baker might join any general dem- 


-onstration in the group. And as the 
‘motors go, of course, so usually also 
-go the accessory issues. 


50% Profit, 10% Dividend! 


In the January 1st issue of the 
current year the writer resurrected 
one of his old favorites, Metro-Gold- 
wyn preferred, for current recom- 
mendation. It was then selling at 18, 
to yield around 10 per cent. The 
stock has proven just as reliable as 
ever and is currently selling at 27, 
showing a 50 per cent. capital profit 
for purchasers, as well as the at- 
tractive yield. 

It is recalled for mention at this 
time, however, chiefly due to the fact 
that its par value is $27 a share. It 
is callable at that figure and the com- 
pany has been retiring blocks of the 
stock, by lot, at fairly regular inter- 
vals. We should hardly expect the 
issue to go much above such levels, 
therefore, and do not recommend new 
purchases here. The dividend yield 
is still 7 per cent., however, and pay- 
ments are being earned with a large 
margin, so that previous buyers may 
continue to hold for the yield, even 
without further market advances. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


Although the dividend yield is low 
and earnings far from spectacular, 
there have been recent developments 
which may easily prove highly favor- 
able for Westinghouse Air Brake. 
Class I railroads plan to equip about 


~ 2,000,000 freight cars with Westing- 


house equipment over the next ten 
years, “as finances permit.” The 
company has also developed a new 
brake for motor buses, in conjunc- 
tion with Bendix. Capitalization is 
moderate and per share earnings 
could therefore increase rapidly. 


Radio and Television 


Radio Corporation of America ap- 
pears still the most logical issue for 
those willing to be patient until the 
day of spectacular television profit 
arrives. Tests in London, by a sub- 
sidiary, have recently suggested com- 
mercial progress in this field. It has 
been many years since Radio rode the 
speculative crest, and the speculator 
is justified in hoping for another 
wave. 


What to do with Utilities 


It seems unfortunate that an Ad- 
ministration which claims recovery 
as its aim should countenance the de- 
pressing shafts which have weakened 
utility issues and unsettled the entire 
market at a time when business con- 
fidence appeared finally willing to 
venture forth from its shell. 

The popular outlook for the utility 
group has recently been at low ebb 
but we think bearishness has been 
overdone and should counsel reten- 
tion of diversified holdings in this 


group. 





WHAT IS THE MARKET 
GOING TO DO NOW? 


Technical Analysis Most 
Effectively Reveals Hidden 
Weakness or Strength in the Market 


—and A. W. Wetsel is the outstanding au- 
thority on technical position and action. 


@ If the market constantly acts in a man- 
ner that SURPRISES you—goes up or down 
at_times when you can see no REASON 
WHY it does so—you' need guidance and 
skilled interpretation of its technical posi- 
tion and action. Our clients are not con- 
stantly surprised at the market’s action— 
instead they CAPITALIZE its swings. 
Through technical analysis and through no 
other means can you so consistently know 
WHEN to buy and WHEN to sell. Through 
informed TRADING and not through blind 
holding can you gain the number of points 
profit you need to recoup losses. This is 
because any main trend is constantly being 
temporarily reversed bv secondary and re- 
actionary movements. These shorter swings 
offer exceptional nrofit opportunities. They 
can only be capitalized through a knowledge 
of technical action. How you can gain the 
benefit of experienced technical analysis and 
judgment is easy to learn and worth while. 


@ Simply fill in and send the coupon be- 
low—and our illuminating booklet, “How 
to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth .. . Through Trading,” will be 
sent to you FREE and .without obligation. 


@ In addition to exposing commonly held 
fallacies of investing. which are the real 
eauses of most losses, this booklet outlines 
methods of investing which truly protect 
capital and produce results. It shows why 
you need not fear further market declines. 
why a bull market is not necessary for 
profits, why you need delay no longer in 
securing the full benefits of trading in 
sound issues. 


CS ee 
A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth... 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 








INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00. for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Thous. 
Shares 


. 746 
841 
1,492 
4,153 
2,402 
1,323 
2,474 
600 
1,928 
1,008 
768 
10,158 
1,711 
1,830 
450 
18,662 
3,134 
400 
8,674 
7,579 
587 
2,427 
2,667 
223 


1,005 
2,563 
439 
2,098 
3,200 
4,395 
736 
742 
5,000 


965 
512 
195 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,361 
1,000 
341 
11,739 
954 
2,636 
33,673 
11,477 


14,218 ° 


2,639 
4,739 
2,530 

450 
1,000 
6,721 


516 
1,689 
700 
953 
11,550 


2,256 

885 
3,394 
1,511 


386 
28,846 
5,251 


43,500 
321 
2,000 
1826 
1,156 
1,494 
2'283 
2'487 
198 


Earns 


1933 


$0.A3+ 
3.80 
1.009 
1.217 
5.50 
2.194 
5.04 


7.07%¢ 
9.927 
Nil 
5.127 
0.147 
0.447 
0.77 
4.03 
7.37 
3.00 
10.64 
0.797 
0.49" 
5.477" 
1.037 
2.46 
10.337 


Earns, 1934 
m=months 


0.45, 9 m 


2.02, 9 m 
10.417, 9 m 


4.72+* 
1.867, 9 m 
2.74, 9 m 
0.83, 9 m 
1.497, 9 m 
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Div. 
Rate 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 

American Tobacco “ 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Ill 

Assoc. Dry Goods 

Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 

Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil ? 
Continental Can 2.40 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.50 
Corn Prod. Refining 

Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 
Dome Mines 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors ........... 
General Railwav Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 

Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 

Gulf States Steel 


Long Term 
Price Range 


8; 
223- 31; 
33- 4; 
1; 
; ’24-'33 
 '29-33 
; '27-'33 
> 25-33 


38- 


51- 


514- 


67- 
145- 


28 


2: 
4: 


"20-33 
"28-33 
°29~’33 
’29-’33 


; °25-’33 
; 28-33 
; 28-33 


; ’29-"33 
; 29-33 
; '28-'33 
; *22-'33 
; '22-'33 
; °28-’33* 
2; ’20-’33 
; °24-33* 
; ’25-’33 
; °25-’33 
; 24-33 


. 
’ 
’ 


, 


, 


101- 29; 


104- 
141- 


82- 


97- 


85- 

99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 


5: 


é 
101- 18; 
9; 
249- 46; 


6: 
4: 


, 


’28-"33 
"28-33 


29-33 
’23~-’33 
’23-’33 
"29-33 
’23-"33 
"29~’33 
’23~-’33 
°24-’33 
°29~-’33 


°26-’33 


6; ’26-’33 


14 
4 
5 

10 


’ 


, 


. 
, 
, 


5: 


’ 


191- 41; 


96- 
141- 
71- 
63- 
30- 
182- 
46- 
92- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


230- 
173- 
30- 
40- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 

89- 

92- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


’22-"33 
’20-'33 
"27-33 
’22-33* 
°25-’33 
°29-’33 


; 27-33 


4; ’26-’33* 
; °25-’33 


35 


; *29.'33 
; '29-'33 
; 128-33 
; '22.'33* 


; '28-'33 


; ’26-33 
; 26-33 


; °21-33 


; ’21-33 
; °29-’33 


; ’20-33 
8; ’22-'33 
10; 
6; 
231- 22; 


’ 


30-’33 
’27-"33 
°29-’33 


°22-’33 


; ’28-33 
; 25-33 


, 
, 


; '23-’33 


; 20-33 


, 
, 


; *29."33* 


: ’26-’33* 
; '28-'33 
; 29-33 
+ "25-33 
- 2733 
: ’28-33 
- °20-"33 
- 127-33 
- °25-"33 
5: '27-'33 
ae 


"25-33 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


8 
108 
17 


M- 13% 
51%4- 30% 
72 - 46 


125%4-100% 
8474- 67 
17%- 7 
1734- 10 
8 - 3%* 
18%- 7% 
73%4- 45% 
35%4- 21% 
57%- 16% 
16 + 4% 
341%4- 13% 
72 - 58 
23%- 9% 
4914- 24% 
28%4- 19% 
44%- 28% 
8014- 50 
1934- 10% 
4434- 1834 


tn, 
; & ° 


wo KAwe- 


149%- 
834- 
19%- 


T POMDU Now POON: | 
Cro - NINOWeH: 


> wNawo: Ny, 
- pPpOoOoDOH: 


103%- 80 


11134- 79 
313%4- 15 
95%4- 3 
247%- 9% 
23%4- 12 
25%4- 16% 
36%- 28 
64%4- 51 
42 - 2454 
4534- 231% 
14%- 8% 
23 - 16 
18 - 8 
4134- 18% 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


(n) Year ende 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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Shares Value 


(e) Year ended A 
Oc 


Earns 
1933 


$4.06 
0.877 
2.877 
Nil 
8.16 
1.797 


0.53 
0.11 


0.647 
0.64* 
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il 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. ? - : 
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Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ne 
pO Co re 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Toit: ERRORS cscs 0's S05. 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
A "AE a DR ms 
Johns-Manville ............ “a 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 
MONE 85a. «ks wate ¥600 0.80 
Kroger Grocery............ 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
POU SIE. oo. .s So< cede oles 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.........- 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
ON. RRM o cs wee wk vos eee 1 
RN PIN <5 85 odes ates 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward......... 
Pinel: TROOOES: 6 o.o5 kc soc ees 1 
National Biscuit........... 2 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products .. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 
National: Steel vis. sckcccess 1 


New York Central......... 
N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford 


North American........... 0.50u 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors ..........: pa 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J...... 2.80 
Pullman Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand Inc....... ot 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck............. - 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... aE 
Southern Railway ........: ee 
Standard Brands........... 1 


Standard Gas & Electric.... ; 
Standard Oil of California... 1 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products ......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... oa 
Studebaker Corp........... 

Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 
(a 0.25 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
ISR INO sa 5. nip ooo 0's 6 
United Aircraft............ : 
United Corporation ........ 
RMD ER o's os ckene aes 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol...  .. 
| a) ee ra 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 
Rs le MNES ood acd eds eee 
ae. SS ae ee 


Western Union ............ af 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric ..... a 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices 
144- 26; ’27-33 72 - 48% 70- 

74- 7; ’24-33 12%- 4% 5 

100- 3; ’27-’33 244%4- 6% 10 

62- 2; ’22-’33 1I5%- 5% 13 an 
255- 52; 24-33 149%4-131 147 4.1 
142- 10; ’28-'33 46%- 23% 37 1.6 
73- 4; ’28-'33 29%4- 21 23 2.7 
149- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 7% 9 ~— 
243- 10; ’29-’33 6634- 39 54 aa 
91- 3; ’26-’33 21%- 11% 16 Z. 
105- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 16 17 3 
92- 6; ’26-'33 22%- 13% 21 3: 
145- 10; ’24-’33*  3354- 23% 29 5. 
128- 34; 2433 108 - 74% 106 4, 
96- 13; ’23-33 35%- 20% 33 3. 
178- 16; ’24-33*  44%4- 33% 35 5 
47- 9; ’24-33 19%4- 15% 18 6 
104- 28; ’28-'33 95 -79 93 4 
115- 10; ’28-33 41%- 22 © 27 3 
392- 17; ’25-'33*  62%- 35% 47 4, 
45- 4; ’26-’33 14%4- 9% 11 9. 
101- 2; ’29-'33 6 - 2 3 ‘¥ 
157- 4; ’28-'33 35¥%- 20 30 aia 
119- 8; ’26-'33 32%4- 12% 15 6.7 
237- 20; ’28-'33*  4914- 25% 29 6.9 
149- 5; ’26-33 23%- 12 16 3.1 
134- 11; ’24-’33 18%4- 13 17 6.8 
125- 13; ’28-33*  315%- 16 24 an 
72- 7; '26-'33 1I5Y4- 6% 8 10.0 
77- 13; ’29-’33 58%4- 34% 40 2.5 
257- 9; ’26-'33 45%4- 18% 21 ai 
133- 6; ’24-33 24%- 7% 9 
187- 13; ’26-’33 25%4- 10% 12 

99- 15; ’27-’33 23%4- 12% 14 

33- 2; ’29-’33 6%- 2% 4 
110- 7; ’22-’33 39%- 20% 23 
138- 28; ’27-33 45 - 26 29 

99- 3; ’27-’33 593%- 35% 46 
115- 3; ’29-33 9%- 4% 6 

58- 1; ’27-’33 133%%- 6 9 

66- 27; ’29-’33 50%- 39% 49 
198- 10; ’27-’33 51%- 31 rt ak 
48- 5; ’24-33*  19%- 12% 14 4.3 
49- 4; ’27-’33 393%- 23% 25 9.6 
92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 10% 13 1.5 
158- 7; ’22-’33 33%4- 14% 18 oe 
165- 3; ’22-’33 36%4- 11% 16 bee 
89- 8; '26-’33 25%- 17% 19 5.3 
244- 5; ’25-’33 17 - 6% 7 ig 
82- 15; 26-33 42%- 26% 33 3.0 
85- 20; ’22-'33 50%- 39%4 43 2.9 
63- 46; 1933 66%4- 47% 59 6.4 
77- 2; ’29-33 10%- 4% 8 éua 
98- 2; '24-’33 9%4- 1% 2 

75- 9; ’26-’33 293%- 19% 22 4.6 
85- 12; ’26-’33 43%4- 30 36 5.4 
139- 8; ’29-'33 41 - 24 34 3.7 
67- 2; ’29-33 8Y44- 5% 6 4.3 
182- 7; ’28-’33 54%- 36 53 38 
140- 16; ’29-33 50%- 35% 44 3.2 
59- 8; ’24-’33 20%- 11% 15 6.7 
298- 28; 24-33 133%- 90 104 5.8 
162- 7; ’29-’33 37%- 8%* 12 pay: 
76- 4; ’29-’33 8%- 3 3 mee 
159- 10; ’26-33 77 ~- 59 71 42 
60- 9; ’29-'33 20%- 11% 13 9.2 
244- 13; ’28-'33 643%4- 32 42 aa 
51- 1; ’27-’33 11%- 5% 6 

56- 6; ’28-33 33 - 15% 21 

120- 2; ’25-’33 12%- 4 6 

97- 1; ’22-'33 24 - 11 16 
262- 21; ’26-33 59%- 29% 35 

272- 12; ’28-'33 667%- 29% 34 

68- 9; ’27-'33 36 - 15% 25 

293- 16; ’28-33 47%4- 27% 34 

104- 22; ’29-'33 54%- 41% 53 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated. 








prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31, 
(r) Paid in stock. 


n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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CONTMMIUOORE 





























AND THENCE TO ALL 
OF NEW YORK’S BUSINESS CENTERS 


Step from Grand Central directly into the 
Commodore lobby, select your airy, con- 
venient room—and in a matter of minutes 
you are ready for a rush appointment or 
for food, rest and recreation, as conditions 
dictate. 


Express subway from lower lobby. Easy 
access to all business, shopping and theatre 
areas. Real interest and intelligent coopera- 
tion from a staff accustomed to serving busy 
and discriminating people. 


Travel-wise visitors agree that the 
Commodore is New York’s most 
convenient and most reasonable 
fine hotel. 


THE COMMODORE 


ON 42ND ST. AT GRAND CENTRAL 
BOWMAN-BILTMORE HOTELS CORP. 
David B. Mulligan, President 
Frank J. Crohan, Vice President 
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Good Stocks 
for Christmas 
Stockings 


| RICHARD S. WALLACE 


been our custom to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the su- 
perior advantages of good stocks as 
Christmas gifts and to suggest a rec- 
ommended list from which Yuletide 
selections may be made. 
Arguments for giving good stocks 
at Christmas time are numerous and 


F isn year at this season it has 


‘age possibilities for long-term appre- 


ciation. The highest grade issues in- 
clude Atchison preferred, Chrysler 
Motors, and Woolworth, on which the 
yields appear stable and satisfactory. 
Bethlehem Steel preferred is no long- 
er in the investment classification but 
it could easily regain that state over 
the next year or two. American 
Radiator and Warner Brothers Pic- 
tures are in the speculative category 
and do not pay dividends, but they 
are included because of their specu- 
lative possibilities for long-term ap- 
preciation. 


Air Conditioning 


American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation is one of the 
more important companies in its field, 
which is a broad one including com- 
plete lines of heating, plumbing, 
building, and industrial equipment. 
The present drive for new building 
should benefit the company, to say 
nothing of the almost limitless possi- 
bilities in the air-conditioning field 
in which American Radiator is a pi- 
oneer. 

The company has a funded debt of 
$10,000,000, a small issue of pre- 
ferred, and a little over 10,000,000 











STATISTICS ON THE HOLIDAY LIST 


Shares 
Stock Out. 


Am. Radiator 10,038,000 
Atchison R. R. pfd 1,242,000 
Bethlehem Steel pfd.... 993,000 
Chrysler Motors 

Warner Bros. Pictures.. 3,800,000 
Woolworth, F. W 


d—Deficit 


Earned per share Div. Cur. Div. 


1930 1933 Rate Price Yield 
$0.60 $0.14d eae 15 “a 
30.08 2.98 $5.00 82 61% 
23.84 9.35d pints 61 oh 

0.05 278 125 36 35 

2.27 = 1.76d cha 5 ‘ 

3.56 2.96 2.40 52 48 








weighty. In the first place they are 
more or less permanent when com- 
pared with the temporary nature of 
a necktie, a new scarf, a handbag, 
a toy doll, or an electric train. If the 
stocks are properly selected, they not 
only wear longer than such other 
gifts as those mentioned above but 
they are likely actually to increase in 
value and to become more and more 
useful with the passage of time. 


Why Give Stocks? 


The giving of stocks as Christmas 
gifts also encourages an interest in 
financial affairs and a sense of own- 
ership and responsibility in the mem- 
bers of one’s family. 

Proper selection of individual 
stocks for Christmas giving is highly 
essential, of course. In the accom- 
panying list we have tried to select 
a broad group of issues which should 
fit almost any situation or aim, select- 
ing in all cases, however, securities 
which appear to have more than aver- 


shares of no-par common stock. No 
dividends on the latter issue have 
been paid since 1932 but resumption 
of dividends is a distinct possibility 
over the next year or so. The com- 
pany does not issue interim state- 
ments but profits have almost certain- 
ly shown considerable improvement 
during the present year. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad needs no introduction as 
one of our strongest and most impor- 
tant domestic systems. Earnings have 
been declining since 1929 and the 
preferred dividend was not fully 
earned last year. A better report for 
1934 is anticipated, however, and 
there seems no early danger for the 
$5 per share per annum payment 
which is not cumulative but which 
has been paid regularly for more than 
35 years. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 
second only to United States Steel 
as our largest enterprise in this field. 
Following a total funded debt of a 
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little over $120,000,000, the company 
has less than 1,000,000 shares of 
$100-par, seven per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock outstanding. The reg- 
ular $7 rate has not been paid since 
1932 but one dividend of $1.75 per 
share has been paid in the present 
year. There are still unpaid accumu- 
lated dividends of around $15 per 
share on this stock which must be 
paid up before anything can ever be 
paid on the common. 


A Favored Motor 


Chrysler Corporation is one of the 
strongest motor companies in the field 
and its emphasis on the popular- 
priced group makes its prospects su- 
perior to most of the other concerns. 
Capitalization is simple, with about 
$30,000,000 of funded debt remain- 
ing after retirement of $10,000,000, 
in bonds within the past month. There 
is no preferred stock and only a little 
over 4,000,000 shares of $5 par com- 
mon. The common stock has paid 
dividends steadily since the company’s 
organization in 1925. 

Warner Brothers Pictures expand- 
ed rapidly during the New Era days 
but has had to deflate almost as rap- 
idly in the depression which followed. 
Finances have suffered considerably 
but the company is still definitely 
holding an important place in the 
motion-picture field. The common 
stock cannot be recommended except 
as a rather radical speculation but on 
such a basis it appears to offer possi- 
bilities for rather radical profit. 


Five and Ten 


F. W. Woolworth Company is one 
of the largest and most successful 
concerns in the chain-store field, 
operating around 2,500 individual 
stores, selling low-priced merchan- 
dise and novelty articles at retail. The 
company has practically no funded 
debt and stock capitalization consists 
only of a little less than 10,000,000 
shares of $10 par common stock. This 
issue has been on a dividend basis 
of $2.40 per share per annum all 
through the depression. And if the 
future shows our anticipated recovery 
in general business this dividend 
could undoubtedly be materially in- 
creased. 

Earning record has been highly 
stable and the company actually es- 
tablished a new record for profits in 
1931. There was still a profit of 
nearly $30,000,000 in 1933. The 


company does not issue interim state- 
ments. It appears quite possible that 
1934 earnings have suffered a moder- 
ate decline but this would appear to 
be temporary, and the stock may still 
be considered an attractive business- 
man’s investment. 








Anp Business Man 
will welcome this 
Gift! 


These are practical days. A 
FORBES subscription is a Christ- 
mas Gift that lasts through the year 
and will not only inspire but help 
the recipient. 





Simply detach the coupon and mail 
it TODAY so that the first issue of 
FORBES may be mailed in time for 
Christmas. 


A handsome Christmas card will 
announce your Gift. 


Rates: $5.00 a year (24 issues). Special: 2 subscriptions 
$7.50; 3 subscriptions $10.00. (These special rates good 
until December 24 only). 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send FORBES for | year (24 issues) to each of the following: 
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WE’VE TRIMMED 
OUR TREE 
FOR YOUR 


Unishnas fesonee 


RALLY round the Christmas tree 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. We’ll fill’ 
your holiday as full of fun as a good 
child’s Christmas stocking. Carols 
in the morning. Filled stockings and 
other delightful pleasures for the 
youngsters. Dances, concerts, and 
special entertainments the whole 
holiday week. Your own family 
table and a feast such as Santa, 
himself, might have planned. Come 
early and stay long. Moderate rates. 
American and European Plans. 
Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 











Suppose YOU 
owned this hotel 2 


HOW WOULD 
YOU RUN IT? 


No doubt you would want your guests 
sure of a friendly welcome; of cheerful, 
alert service; of clean, cool, bright, 
modern rooms. You’d want them to 
sleep well; to like the food—to have it 
truly good food; and with all this the 
rates would have to be right, too. 


NOW — these are our policies! 


, 
Chicago $ Try Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, 
on your very next trip—it’s quiet, 
HOTEL 


restful, yet only a tew minutes 
34 


to the business and theatre center. 
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Walton Place —East of Michigan Blvd. 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Employment Stability and “Clean-ups” 


It is to be hoped that President 
Roosevelt develops all angles of the 
employment-stability situation in the 
automotive industry during his pro- 
posed investigation. 

Staggering of new-model announce- 
ments by the factories, while it may 
help, toward greater employment sta- 
bility there, tends to spread through- 
out the year the dealer problem of 
“cleaning up” old models. Some deal- 
ers will be cleaning up all the time. 

Clean-ups in pre-code days meant 
heavy over-allowances and competi- 
tion in used-car trading. Now with 
maximum used-car allowances stand- 
ardized, they mean tremendously in- 
creased difficulty in code enforcement. 
Experiences of the last few months 
prove this to be the case. 

When the automotive economic pil- 
low is pushed in at one side it has a 
natural habit of bulging out at some 
other point. This fact, it would seem, 
has not always been fully recognized 
by Government planners. 


New Strength Proposed for Studebaker 


Provision of approximately $5,- 
500,000 new cash for a reorganized 
Studebaker Corporation is projected 
in a plan soon to be presented to the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Indiana. The 
plan will provide for elimination of 
the corporation’s present funded and 
other debt amounting, with accrued 
interest, to more than $23,000,000; 
and, through an exchange into com- 
mon stock of a new corporation, the 
retirement of the existing preferred 
stock of $5,808,200 par value. 

It is understood that the principal 
executive officers of the new company 
are to be Paul G. Hoffman and Har- 
old S. Vance, two of the receivers 
who are now operating the business 
and who have been associated with 
Studebaker for many years. 

The plan involves complete sepa- 
ration of The White Motor Com- 
pany, 95.11 per cent. of whose com- 
mon stock was acquired by Stude- 
baker corporation in 1932. The entire 






Studebaker holdings of White stock 
will be distributed to the present 
Studebaker creditors. 

Belief that the new financial back- 
ing will permit the 82-year-old Stude- 
baker enterprise to go ahead to per- 
manent stability is based upon its 
record of operation under the adverse 
conditions of receivership. 

The dealer organization has been 
maintained in number and efficiency, 
and approximately 83,000 cars have 
been sold since establishment of the 
receivership in March, 1933. During 
the first nine months of 1934, Stude- 
baker increased its sales over the 
same period of 1933 by 38 per cent. 


1935 Sales Guns Trained 


Preparations for the 1935. sales 
drive are under way. Hudson had a 
three-day sales convention in Detroit 
in mid-November ; Dodge is holding 
regional meetings; Studebaker had 
many dealers gather at South Bend; 
Buick and Pontiac factory field or- 
ganizations have been separated again 
and sales zones realigned. Chrysler, 
on the other hand, has just combined 
Chrysler, De Soto and Plymouth dis- 
tribution supervision under three 
main division heads, although main- 
taining separate managerial super- 
vision at each factory. Dodge re- 
mains separate as at present. 

All along the line pre-showings of 
new models to dealers are taking 
place. Hupmobile already has an- 
nounced its 1935 cars. Others will be 
along shortly. Despite staggering of 
new-model announcements by General 
Motors and others, the New York 
show will have much that is new. 


Sales Improve Again 


Retail automobile sales in October 
ran ahead of October, 1933, although 
production at the factories was 
slowed down in most instances below 
the October, 1933, pace. November 
output, retarded by model changes, 
was low. 

As a result dealers in general have 
their floors clean for stocking of new 
models, although used cars have not 
been moving as rapidly as desired in 
some areas. 

At the end of October this year, 
members of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association (which includes 
everybody except Ford) had pro- 
duced 24 per cent. more vehicles than 
they did during the entire year of 
1933. As pointed out last issue, how- 
ever, unit profits have declined. Com- 
bined nine-months profits for eight 
important car and truck companies 
this year were about $95,000,000 as 
against about $88,000,000 for nine 
months of 1933; to make this 8 per 
cent. gain, the volume of units sold 
was increased more than 40 per cent. 










